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THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 
1939-1947 


By Witxt1am A. Rosson 


THE recent appointment of a Minister of Defence and a 
Minister for Economic Affairs, followed by the merging of 
the latter post with that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the resignation of Mr. Dalton; the creation of an Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury ; and the inception of new planning 
machinery are the latest events in a series of far-reaching 
changes which have transformed British Cabinet Governmegt 
in less than a decade. It is time that some of the wider 
implications of these changes were more generally understood. 

The organisation, of the central government has expanded 
on a vast scale since 1939. Omitting wartime episodes like the 
Ministries of Production, Information, Shipping, Aircraft 
Production and Home Security, we find that no fewer than 
6 major Departments have been added to the central executive. 
These comprise the Ministries of Fuel and Power, Supply, Food, 
National Insurance, Civil Aviation and Town and Country 
Planning. This is by far the greatest increase of permanent 
Departments which has ever taken place within so short a time 
in British history. 

Wars have frequently determined the growth and develop- 
ment of central departments. The outbreak of war with 
France in 1793 led to the appointment in 1794 of the first 
Secretary of State for War, who took over from the Home 
Secretary all his powers relating to the army. Seven years later 
all powers relating to the Colonies were transferred to the 
Secretary for War. In 1854 a Secretary of State for the Colonies 
was appointed, in order to relieve the War Office of colonial 
affairs during the Crimean war. The Indian Mutiny led to the 
creation of the Secretary of State for India in 1858. The First 
World War saw the creation of the Secretary of State for Air 
in 1918 to cope more effectively with air warfare. The Ministry 
of Labour was also born during World War I; and so, too, 
was the Ministry of Transport. 

It will be noticed that all the new Departments which have 
recently been formed, with the exception of the Ministry of 
Supply, exist solely for peaceful purposes. And even the 
Ministry of Supply is by no means exclusively engaged on 
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munitions work. Its aircraft side serves the Ministry of Civil | 


Aviation and the air transport corporations; and many of 
the ordnance factories working under the Ministry of Supply 


are producing goods for civil consumption.* Hence we cannot | 


say that the spate of new Departments was caused by military 
or supply needs arising directly out of the recent war. What 
occurred rather was that tendencies and influences which had 
existed for a considerable time suddenly became much stronger 


and more urgent under the impact of war; while resistances | 


which had appeared impregnable crumbled overnight. 

Thus, it had long been evident that a single Department was 
required to look after the various insurance schemes whose 
aqministration was scattered through half-a-dozen Ministries. 
Yet had it not been for the powerful popular support accorded 
to the Beveridge Report and the political importance attached to 
social security as part of the reconstruction programme, the 


Ministry of National Insurance would probably not have been | 


set up for many years, ifatall. Inthe field of town and country | 


planning, the failure of the Ministry of Health had for long 


been painfully obvious ; but it was not until the bombing of our | 


cities awakened a widespread desire to make them finer and 
more beautiful, that reforms which had for long been sought by 
a small group of pioneers suddenly acquired an immense impetus. 
This led, among other things, to the establishment of the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning. The public interest 
in nutrition, which had been growing steadily during the 
inter-war period in consequence of many social and medical 
investigations, received institutional expression in the Ministry 
of Food, and assured its continuance after the War. A strong 
movement to dissociate civil aviation from the Air Ministry had 
existed in aeronautical circles for some years; but it was the 
demonstration provided by the war of our neglect to recognise 
the possibilities of air transport, and the Air Ministry’s failure 
to give transport aircraft their due share of development, design 
and production resources, that led to the setting up of a separate 
Ministry of Civil Aviation. The immediate occasion for the 
establishment of the Ministry of Fuel and Power was the coal 
crisis of 1942 and the political opposition to the fuel rationing 
scheme which the Government proposed to introduce. But 
the causes both of that emergency and the more recent ones have 
deep roots which go back at least to 1918, if not much earlier. 


* The powers of the Ministry of Supply were specially extended for this purpose by the 
Supplies (Transitional Powers) Act 1945. 
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Here again the effect of the war was to speed up events, to lend 
vitality to ideas, rather than to introduce any revolutionary break 
with the past. 


Pan 

The wartime administrations of 1939-1945 were organised 
on quite different lines from the Lloyd George government in 
the First World War. In 1916, it will be remembered, an 
Imperial War Cabinet-was formed to replace the larger Cabinet. 
It consisted of 5 members, of whom only the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had Departmental responsibilities. The other 
members were able to devote themselves exclusively to the most 
important political, military and economic questions arising out 
of the general conduct of the war. 

On the outbreak of the Second World War, Mr. Chamberlain 
formed a War Cabinet of 9 members consisting of himself as 
Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Foreign 
Secretary, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretaries of 


| State for War and Air, the Lord Privy Seal, the Minister for the 
' Co-ordination of Defence, and a Minister without Portfolio. 


On Mr. Churchill’s accession to the Premiership, this was 
replaced by a War Cabinet of 5 members. Thereafter, the 
Coalition War Cabinets fluctuated between 5 and 10 members.! 
Mr. Churchill’s conception of the Supreme Council of Ministers 
was entirely different from Lloyd George’s. It was the exception 
rather than the rule for members of his War Cabinet not to be 


| burdened with heavy Departmental responsibilities; and the 


idea of a small group of men, free from the worry, strain and 
pre-occupation of day-to-day administration, devoting them- 


} selves only to the large issues, did not commend itself to him. 


Mr. Churchill combined the office of Prime Minister with 
that of Minister of Defence. In the latter capacity he frequently 
presided over meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staffs Committee, 
which not only formulated strategy and approved plans but also 
issued to Commanders-in-Chief unified operational instructions 
and strategical guidance on the conduct of the war. “ The 
duties of the Prime Minister as Minister of Defence were never 
defined,” observes the White Paper on the Central Organisation 
for Defence? ; and partly for this reason and partly owing to 
his personal qualities and great knowledge of military affairs, 
' No more than nine members were ever regularly available in London. The tenth 
member was resident abroad, as explained below. 

2 Cmd. 6923, 1946, page 3. 
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the strategical conduct of the war, so far as this country was 
concerned, rested predominantly, if not exclusively, with 
Mr. Churchill and the Chiefs of Staffs Committee. There were 
two Ministerial Defence Committees, dealing respectively with 
Operations and Supply, which nominally took political 
responsibility on behalf of the War Cabinet. The former 
consisted of the Prime Minister and Minister of Defence, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the Minister of 
Production, the Service Ministers and Chiefs of Staff, with 
other Ministers attending when their Departments were 
concerned. This Committee was supposed to consider the 
military plans submitted by the Chiefs of Staff and Joint Staffs 
and to make formal decisions ; but it- was largely a fagade and 
never metafter 1943. Thecentreof gravity lay with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Committee presided over by the Minister of Defence. 

The three Setvice Ministers underwent a striking reduction 
of status, influence, and power. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Secretary for War, and the Secretary for Air 
ceased to be responsible in any real sense for the strategy or the 
conduct of the war by sea, land or air. It was no longer the 
Board of Admiralty which made major decisions involving 
naval operations but the Chiefs of Staffs Committee, on which 
the First Sea Lord represented the senior service. The Chief of 
the Air Staff no longer had to advise the Secretary of Stage for 
Air on major questions of strategy because the latter was 
no longer the Minister ‘who had to convince his colleagues 
or to take ultimate political responsibility. The Service 
Ministers “‘ continued to be associated with the operational 
conduct of the war,”.as the White Paper euphemistically puts 
it,’ through their membership of the Defence Committee ; 
but “certain changes affecting the position of the Service 
Departments gradually took place.” They remained responsible 
for the day-to-day administration of the Services since they had 
to follow up the central directives issued by the Chiefs of Staff 
with detailed instructions to their own Commanders-in-Chief 
on the composition, equipment, and movement of the forces 
under their command and on such matters as reinforcements 
and provisioning. The formation of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff in Washington after the United States entered the war, 
answerable to President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill personally ; 
and the appointment of Supreme Commanders for Anglo- 
American forces in several theatres of war, greatly increased and 


1 Loc. Cit. 
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consolidated the corporate power of the Chiefs of Staff and 
further undermined the position of the Service Ministers. The 
paradoxical situation was thus reached that the advent of war 
resulted in weakening to an unprecedented extent the power 
and influence of the three Ministers who were supposed to 
be politically responsible for the navy, army, and air force. 

The permanent character of these changes is made clear by 
the recent decisions of the Government concerning the central 
organisation for defence. The Ministry of Defence Act, 1946, 
provides for a Minister who shall be “in charge of the 
formulation and general application of a unified policy relating 
to the armed forces of the Crown as a whole and their require- 
ments.” Mr. Alexander, as Minister of Defence, became a 
member of the Cabinet and for the first time in history the three 
Service Ministers ceased to be members of a peace-time Cabinet. 

The Prime Minister retains his supreme responsibility for 
Defence: that is inescapable. But the Minister of Defence 
will relieve him by dealing with the inter-relations between the 
fighting services and their supply. He will also deputise for 
the Prime Minister as Chairman of the Defence Committee, 
which will contain as regular members the Lord President of the 
Council, the Foreign Secretary, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Service Ministers, the Minister of Labour, and the Minister 
of Supply, with the Chiefs of Staff in attendance. The Minister 
of Defence will preside over the meetings of the Chiefs of Staff 
whenever he or they so desire, although the latter will present 
their professional advice directly to the Defence Committee or 
the Cabinet and not through the Minister of Defence. 

Inter-service questions of an administrative kind will be 
dealt with at the Ministerial level by a standing committee of the 
Service Ministers meeting under the chairmanship of the Minister 
of Defence. There will also be inter-Service Consultative 
Committees of Principal Personnel Officers and Principal Supply 
Officers which will be connected on operational matters with 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee. The structure will be completed 
by a Committee on Defence and Research policy which will 
bring together the scientific and operational officers responsible 
for research and development in the Service and Supply 
Departments. 

The Minister of Defence will not be an impotent figurehead 
like the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence in the 
Chamberlain government. He will have his own Department 
containing a permanent secretary, a Chief Staff Officer, the 
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Chairman of the Joint War Production Staff and the Chairman 
of the Committee on Defence Research policy. His Department 
will provide the civil and military secretariats for the various 
Mter-service committees and joint staffs. It will undertake 
the administration of Combined Operations Headquarters and 
other inter-service organs. The Minister’s powers will include 
the determination of a common policy on questions where this 
is desirable—and presumably he will decide when it is desirable. 
Above all, he will apportion the available resources in man- 
power, munitions, money, research and development 
facilities between the three services in accordance with an 
over-all strategic policy laid down by the Defence Committee. 

No student of government can fail to be impressed with 
the coherence and good sense of these arrangements. The need 
for a Minister df Defence to fornqulate a unified policy on 
Service matters is unquestionable. The separation of such an 
office from the Premiership is also desirable, not only to avoid 
placing an intolerable burden of work on the Prime Minister 
but also to prevent too great a concentration of power and 
influence in his hands. We may reasonably hope to see an end 
put to many of the internecine jealousies to which Service 
Departments seem to be particularly prone—or at least to a 
reduction of their influence on policy and administration. 
' We may expect to obtain substantial economies in expenditure 
of money, men, and materials, through the extension of common 
types of supplies and services for the Navy, Army and Air Force 
in place of separate types. There should be many other positive 
advantages resulting from co-operation and co-ordination 
being imposed on the Services at the highest Ministerial level. 


Ii 

* Several other changes in Cabinet government occurred 
during the wartime Coalition. Some of them were of short 
duration ; others have endured. Among these we may note 
the appointment of a Minister of State. This office was first 
held by Lord Beaverbrook as a member of the War Cabinet. 
The idea of Ministers stationed abroad at strategically 
important points was a brilliant innovation which solved many 
difficult political and military problems calling for a concentration 
of authority on the spot. Thus Mr. Lyttleton became Minister 
of State in the Middle East representing the War Cabinet in 
June 1941. He was succeeded on 28th March, 1942, by Mr. 
Richard Casey, who was appointed Minister of State in the 
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Middle East and a member of the War Cabinet.’ Lord Swinton 
was sent to West Africa in June, 1942, as Minister Resident 
with Cabinet rank but without a seat in the War Cabinet. 
Mr. Macmillan received a similar status in January, 1943, when 
he was appointed Minister Resident at Allied Headquarters in 
North-West Africa. Sir Arthur Salter served for several years 
in Washington while holding the position of Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of War Transport, where he played an 
important part as head of the British Merchant Shipping 
Mission there. Sir Ben Smith and Lord Llewelyn were also 
stationed in Washington for shorter periods while members 
of the British Government. The most striking example was, 
however, the appointment of Lord Halifax, then Foreign 
Secretary, as British Ambassador to the United States while 
still remaining a member of the War Cabinet.” This was later 
explained to mean that he was a member of the Cabinet when 
in Britain. The Minister of State, from the time when Mr. 
R. K. Law was appointed in October, 1943, became an assistant 
or deputy to the Foreign Secretary, though enjoying full 


. Ministerial rank. 


The designation of Mr. Attlee as Deputy Prime Minister in 
the Coalition was also an innovation. It was obviously dictated 
by considerations of patty prestige and political balance to ensure 
that the Labour party’s rights were fully and ostensibly secured 
during Mr. Churchill’s frequent and prolonged journeys abroad. 

The Cabinet system showed its flexibility, adaptability and 
concentration of power to a remarkable extent during the war ; 
and Mr. Churchill as Prime Minister displayed great ingenuity 
and readiness to innovate in this central feature of the British 
constitution. 

IV 

In peacetime the British Cabinet is normally much larger 
than those of other countries, though the French Cabinet was 
recently expanded for a short time to a much greater size, 
mainly for reasons connected with the uneasy equilibrium 
existing between the parties to the Coalition. During the inter- 
war period the British Cabinet usually numbered between 20 
and 22 members. In August, 1939, it contained the following 
23 Ministers : 

Prime Minister. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


1 His title was changed on 9 October, 1943 to that of Resident Minister of State in the 
Middle East. 
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Lord President of the Council. 

Lord Chancellor. 

Home Secretary. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Lord Privy Seal. 

Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Secretary of State for India. 

Secretary of State for War. 

Secretary of State for Air. 

Secretary of State for Scotland. 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence. 
President of the Board of Trade. 
Minister of *Health. 

Minister of Labour. 

Minister of Transport. 

Minister of Supply. 

Chancellor of the Duchy. of Lancaster. 
Minister of Agriculture. 

President of the Board of Education. 

The only Ministers omitted were the First Commissioner 
of Works, the Postmaster-General and the Minister of Pensions 
who were regarded as Ministers of lower rank and who, as 
Sir John Anderson puts it, though fully responsible for their 
own departments were “ not admitted to a full share in collective 
responsibility.” ' 

Mr. Churchill’s shortlived ‘ Caretaker? Government: had a 
Cabinet of 16. Mr. Attlee’s Cabinet originally contained 20 
Ministers. Its size has now been reduced to 17 members. 

Its composition is as follows :— 

Prime Minister. 
Lord President of the Council. 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Lord Privy Seal. 
President of the Board of Trade. 
Minister of Defence. 
The Lord Chancellor. 
Home Secretary. 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. 
Secretary of State for Burma. 
1 The Machinery of Government. The Romanes Lecture, Oxford. 1946 p. 8. 
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Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 

Minister of Labour and National Service. 
Minister of Education. 

Minister of Health. 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Outside the Cabinet are the following “‘ Ministers of Cabinet 
rank ” as they were called until recently. They are now referred 
to as Ministers in charge of Departments :— 

First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Secretary of. State for War. 

Secretary of State for Air. 

Minister of Supply 

Minister of Fuel and Power. 

Minister of Transport. 

Minister of Food 

Minister of State. 

Minister of Pensions. 

Minister of Works. 

Minister of Town and Country Planning. 
Minister of National Insurance. 
Minister of Civil Aviation. 
Postmaster-General. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

These 15 non-Cabinet Ministers, with one or two exceptions, 
are Privy Councillors. Most of them receive the full Ministerial 
salary of £5,000. Thirteen of them are in charge of large and 
important Government Departments. Their position cannot 
be regarded as in any way comparable to that occupied by the 
Minister of Pensions or the First Commissioner of Works 
before the war. 

The reasons for not including them in the Cabinet are, 
presumably, twofold. First, it is necessary to keep the size of 
the Cabinet below rather than above its pre-war size if it is to be 
an effective body for deliberation of the highest issues. A 
Committee of 20 is already too large for the full participation 
of all its members if reasonable despatch of business is to be 
secured. A Council of 30 is on the way to becoming a public 
meeting. Secondly, the Prime Minister has evidently felt that 
the claims to Cabinet membership of the historically important 
offices, such as the Lord Privy Seal and the Lord Chancellor, 
could not be overlooked. This argument is greatly weakened 
by the demotion from Cabinet rank of the First Lord of the 
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Admiralty—an office of great historical prestige—and the 
other Service Ministers. 

None of the recently created Departments is represented in 
the Cabinet, though Mr. Shinwell was a member while he was 
Minister of Fuel and Power. Thus, Departments responsible 
for the newest and most significant tasks of government, are 
left to struggle along with Ministers not belonging to the 
Cabinet. Yet food, fuel, transport, civil aviation, national 
insurance, and the building industry are matters of greater 
importance at the present time than the affairs of Scotland or 
the work of the Home Office. 

The appointment of the Minister of Defence was followed 
by the exclusion of the service Ministers from the Cabinet. 
This was a logical result. A similar result did not, however, 
follow the appointment of Sir Stafford Cripps as Minister for 
Economic Affairs or the subsequent transfer of his functions to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer when he attained that 
office, for the President of the Board of Trade and the 
Minister of Agriculture remain members of the Cabinet. It 
is difficult to see on what ground the Board of Trade and the 


Ministry of Agriculture are treated more favourably than the | 


Departments responsible for fuel, food and transport. 

The disadvantages of exclusion from the Cabinet are 
mitigated but not overcome by the fact that the Cabinet works 
increasingly through Committees; .and Ministers not in the 
Cabinet are frequently members of Cabinet Committees dealing 
with matters which concern their Departments. It is also true 
that non-Cabinet Ministers are invited to attend the meetings of 
the Cabinet when questions affecting them are under discussion. 
But when full allowance has been made for these devices, the 
fact remains that for the first time a Ministerial hierarchy is 
emerging in the British Constitution. This is a new fact of 
great constitutional importance. 

Leaving aside Parliamentary Under-Secretaries and 
Secretaries, there are at least 3, if not 4, more or less clearly 
defined ranks in the Ministerial hierarchy. At the lowest level 
ate the Minister of Pensions, the Postmaster-General, the 
Minister of State, and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The first two of these Ministers are in charge of Departments 
which are regarded as of inferior status; the last two work 
under the general control of the Foreign Secretary. 

The next rung in the ladder comprises the other Ministers in 
charge of Departments who are not in the Cabinet. They are 
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all eligible, both constitutionally and politically, for Cabinet 
rank and no one would feel surprised if, for example, the Minister 
of Education were left out of the Cabinet and the MiniSter of 
Food or Transport were included. 

When we come to the Cabinet itself it is possible to discern 
two distinct ranks in the hierarchy. There is an inner conclave 
of half-a-dozen of the most influential and experienced members 
holding key posts. The most obvious members of this inner 
ring at present, in addition to the Prime Minister, are Sir 
| Stafford Cripps, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Bevin and possibly Mr. 

Alexander. And there is the rest. 

There has in the past usually been an inner Cabinet consisting 
of the senior and most influential members, or those in whose 
wisdom the Prime Minister had most confidence and whom he 
consequently was most disposed to consult. The new feature 
of the situation is the tendency to institutionalise the leading 
position of certain Ministers. 

Thus, the Lord President both during and after the war 
acquired a position of exceptional weight because of the great 
importance in economic affairs of the Cabinet Committee of 
which he was chairman. The Lord President’s Committee 

*had general control of home economic policy until Mr. Attlee’s 
recent reconstruction. Now the Lord President’s Committee 
has been superseded by a new Ministerial Committee presided 
over by the Prime Minister which supervise both domestic and 
Overseas economic policy. Mr. Morrison’s co-ordinating 
functions in the economic sphere have been transferred to 
Sit Stafford Cripps. The Lord President will, however, take 
over the task of co-ordinating the social services wHich had 
pteviously been carried out by the Lord Privy Seal. He will 
also presumably act in future as chairman of the Legislation 
Committee, which deals on behalf of the Cabinet with all 
proposals for new. legislation. These functions, combined 
with the leadership of the House of Commons, will enable 
Mr. Morrison to maintain his position as a member of the inner 
Cabinet. The Minister of Defence, deputising for the Prime 
Minister as Chairman of the Defence Committee, will have 
an unassailable importance on service and defence policy. 

This concentration of power among five or six Ministers 
at the top of the hierarchy is a matter which calls for reflection. 
It may lead—and has led in certain instances—to other Ministers 
jockeying for the support of this or that key figure. It tends to 
destroy equality of discussion both in Cabinet and Committee. 
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It may even diminish the responsibility of Ministers for their 
Departments. It may promote factions within the Cabinet 
régime. It may lessen the possible range of choice for the party 
leadership. 

The development of a Ministerial hierarchy has undoubted 
disadvantages. It means that a Minister tends to be less 
interested in the work of his Department than in the status which 
he enjoys as political chief of that Department. It may mean 
that the weight attached to Ministers’ views and policies depends 
more on the position which they occupy in the hierarchy than 
on the wisdom and knowledge which those who express them 
possess. It increases the rdle of ambition in political life ; and 
introduces new types of inequality among Ministers. 


V 
It is interesting to compare the recent developments in 
Cabinet government with the proposals of the Haldane 
Committee on the Machinery of Government.' The celebrated 
report of that body recommended that the Cabinet should be 
small in number, containing preferably 10 or, at most, 12 
members. As we have seen, the present tendency is towards 


smaller Cabinets but this low figure has not yet been approached * 


in peace time. 

The Haldane Committee laid down two important principles 
regarding the central government organization. One was that 
each Department should be constituted, and its field of activity 
defined, according to the particular service which it renders to 
the community as a whole. In general, this principle has been 
adopted in regard to practically all the Departments which have 
been formed during the past 30 years. Moreover, a number of 
functions have been transferred from one Department to 
another so as to’ accord with the principle of “ distribution 
according to the nature of the service to be rendered to the 
community as a whole.”? For example, the Factory Inspector- 
ate was transferred from the Home Office to the Ministry of 
Labour during the war; National Service was added to the 
latter Ministry’s functions ; and merchant shipping duties were 
handed over by the Board of Trade to the Ministry of Transport. 

Much still remains to be done in this direction. The 
Home Office is an anomaly and has not yet succeeded in 
becoming a Ministry of Justice, largely owing to the opposition 
1 Cmd. 9230/1918. Reprinted 1938. 

2 Tb. par. 19. 
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of the legal profession, which fears political interference with 
the judicial process. The Colonial Office and Scottish Office 
are based on territorial concepts and constitutional principles 
rather than on the functional idea. Responsibility for housing 
is divided between the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of 
Works and several other Departments. 

The Haldane Committee did not discuss the question whether 
the new type of Cabinet they recommended should consist of 
Ministers without portfolio or of Ministers in charge of the 
principal Departments of State. They went no further than to 
specify what they regarded as the main functions of the Cabinet 
and to classify the main divisions into which the business of 
Government should fall. 

The former consists, in their view, of (a) the final determin- 
ation of the policy to be submitted to Parliament (b) supreme 
control of the national executive in accordance with the policy 
prescribed by Parliament and (c) continuous co-ordination and 
delimitation of the activities of the several Departments of 
State.’ The Cabinet should meet frequently. It should be 
careful to consult personally all the Ministers whose work is 
likely to be affected by its decisions. It should have a systematic 
method of securing that its decisions are effectually carried out 
by the several Departments concerned. All this is common 
form to-day and has become part of the normal practice of 
Cabinet government, though not always with the same degree 
of success, as our recent and present difficulties in the sphere of 
production and planning bear witness. 

The ten main divisions into which the Haldane Report 
divides the business of Government are: (I) Finance; (Il 
and III) Defence and External Affairs; (IV) Research and 
Information ; (V) Production (including Agriculture, Forestry 
and Fisheries) Transport and Commerce; (VI) Employment ; 
(VII) Supplies ; (VIII) Education; (IX) Health; (X) Justice. 
The Committee was careful to,add that more than one Minister 
would be required for some of these branches; but the idea 
seems to be implied—it is nowhere explicitly stated—that there 
would be a supervising Minister for each major division. 

The appointment of a Minister of Defence .and the 
attribution to a Minister for Economic Affairs of special 
tesponsibilities in the economic sphere indicates that there has 
been a trend in the direction advocated by the Haldane 
Committee. The. merging of responsibility for finance and 
1 Tb. par. 6. 
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economic affairs, including production, in the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not in accordance with their 
report. It must be recognized, however, that their analysis 
and classification is no longer adequate to the vast developments 
which have taken place since the First World War. The whole 
problem requires reconsideration in the light of present and 
future needs. 

The proper organization of government is a matter of the 
widest public importance. It is in the general interest that it 
should be publicly discussed and examined so that all who have 
a contribution to make can participate in the search for improve- 
ment. Since 1918 there has been no public investigation ; but 
successive Cabinet Committees have been devoted to questions 
.elating to the machinery of government. The proceedings 
and reports of these Committees are secret. Their very existence 
is unknown to all but a tiny circle of Ministers, ex-Ministers 
and Civil servants. Even the composition of the Machinery 
of Government Commiittee is a secret. No outside voice 
penetrates to its discussions except by special invitation. 

This is not nearly good enough in an era when the whole 
future of the British people will depend in large measure on the 
success with which the government machine discharges its 
immensely difficult and complex tasks, particularly in the 
economic sphere, during the next ten years. The inadequacy of 
the planning machinery “has recently been revealed and admitted. 
Many well-informed persons have considerable doubts about 
the changes recently introduced. This and numerous other 
problems require impartial and objective examination by a small 
Committee similar to that which produced the Haldane Report. 
Lord Haldane and his colleagues brought to the study of the 
Machinery of Government not only exceptional ability but also 
great experience of public affairs, disinterestedness and freedom 
from Ministerial preoccupations. These are the qualities which 
are once again needed for a similar task. 


THE WEBBS AND THEIR WORK 


By Donatp G. MAcRAE 
"THERE are cettain periods of social history whose being is 
scarcely remarked, but whose content is revolutionary. Such 
is the period of Benthamism, such to a lesser degree is the age 
of the Webbs. Of course these reformers are noticed, criticised 
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and utilised in their own day, but to a surprising degree they are 
accepted—even if also derided—accepted above all because of 
their genius for the necessary and the obvious. It is this that 
makes any appraisal of their work so difficult : it is so rational 
and so essential that it possesses no capacity to surprise. Once the 
careful preparation, the painstaking organisation and the personal 
sacrifice that are the prerequisites of all reform have taken place, 
then the battle is won and the victory accepted with a complete 
absence of understanding of how things could have continued 
as they had been, or of why any struggle had been necessary. 

To anyone born, as was the writer, in the period after 1918, 
the end of the nineteenth century and the Edwardian period are 
strictly unimaginable. These are the glittering, halcyon and 
magnificent years of so many volumes of memoirs, of so many 
plays, novels and films of over-dressed and elegant splendour. 
The obverse of this heavy coin is in the Survey of London Life and 
Labour, The People of the Abyss by Jack London, the novels of 
Aftthur Morrison and H. G. Wells in his realistic vein, writing 
from the heart of the mean, depressed: petit bourgeois world. 
From these two societies resulted the political and economic 
protests of the Trade Unions, the I.L.P., the Labour Party, the 
Clarion group, the syndicalists. 

This is a pretty and symmetrical picture, but it is obviously 
only partly true. . 

On the one hand the world of the rich was not so splendid, 
so epigrammatic, so powerful as the literature suggests—clearly 
it couldn’t have been, and the evidence of the time confirms one 
in this denial. Nor were the poor all Arthur Morrison’s 
children of the Jago, or they couldn’t have built the British 
labour movement in twenty years. These are simple errors, 
perhaps not too difficult to correct : what is probably impossible 
is the reconstruction of the tone and experience of life in the 
years from, say, 1880 to 1910. The reason for this is double : 
we cannot reverse our technological experience nor can we 
abolish the social inventions whose most important single place 
of origin is in the work of Sidney and Beatrice Webb. It is as 
difficult to fill one’s nostrils with the stench of horse dung as 
against the vapours of petrol, as it is to relive the daily 
experience and contrasts, the mandarin rigidities of the old poor 
law, the unawakened local government bodies, the rudimentary 
or missing welfare services of the pre-1914 world. Above all, 
I feel, what one can never know is the random quality of private 
experience in a world without provision for individual disaster. 
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The Webbs proved, so far as common men are concerned, 
the assertion of Machiavelli when he argued that “it is not 
unknown to me how many have been and are of the opinion 
that worldly events are so governed by fortune and by God, 
that men cannot by their prudence change them . . . and for this 
they may judge it useless to toil much about them, but let things 
be ruled by chance... At times I am partly inclined to share 
this opinion. Nevertheless that our freewill may not be 
altogether extinguished, I think it may be true that fortune is the 
ruler of half our actions, but that she allows the other half or 
thereabouts to be governed by us.” And again, fortune “ shows 
her power where no measures have been taken to resist her, and 
directs her fury where she knows that no dykes or barriers have 
been made to hold her.” 

The Webbs to my generation, then, are builders of “ dykes 
and barriers ” and engineers in the social order whose procedures 
can be applied even where they themselves had no chance to 
build. But that is clearly not all, either in praise or blame, for 
the Webbs are part of a history that extends far beyond their 
persons. 

Intellectually they belonged to that high tradition of 
philosophical and sociological empiricism in Britain whose roots 
are in Locke, or even before him. Beatrice may have rejected 
Spencer—and who has not felt sorry for a moment about this 
tame intellectual lion, repudiated by a masterful girl ? But he 
influenced her perhaps more than she knew, and through her he 
influenced Sidney. 

The Utilitarians and Philosophic Radicals were saved by two 
things : the charming eccentricity of Bentham and the surprising, 
gentle humanity of J. S. Mill after his spiritual crisis. Beatrice, 
armour-plated by the philistinism of Spencer, had, it appears, no 
such crisis nor such doubts. Sidney, who read Rossetti to 
her, might have helped her but instead fell a victim to this 
attitude. The Fabians were not to be redeemed by the wit of 
Shaw or the brief Wellsian trajectory through their heavens, and 
though they were to play the rdle of the Utilitarians in our age, 
they were to fail seriously through this lack of feeling for the 
arts and the merely civilised. 

Still this empiricism, though it might have served them 
better with another tempering, was the essential steel for their 
work as practising sociologists. Especially so as it was coupled 
with a passionate interest in institutions for themselves, and a 
caution like that of Burke’s with regard to their unknown 
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filiations and ramifications through the social order. (An 
awareness, however, that resulted in no Burke-like conserv- 
atism!) It was this institutional appreciation, for example, that 
allowed what can only be described as the discovery of the trade 
unions and their history which is embodied in the great History 
and in Industrial Democracy. “ Discovery ” may seem a strong 
word, but, like so much else, this enterprise only made sense 
once it was achieved, and, to a lesser degree, this was also true of 
the massive volumes on the history of local government. These 
revelations of our social fabric to ourselves are among the 
primary debts a new generation owes to-the Webbs ; it is only 
by reading earlier social historians that we can see how great the 
debt in fact is. 

Their approach to social life in terms of facts and the 
problems of institutions was, of course, the source of that 
“* gradualism ” which still animates the Labour Party and the 
working-class movement in this country, and which is the 
strongest answer to the appeal of Marxism, just because, on the 
whole, it works, here and now. It also was the source of that 
policy of “‘ permeation ” whose success was, inevitably, self- 
defeating, and which does not survive in any important sense 
outside the Communist Party. In the first place permeation can 
succeed only by surprise ; one can go on surprising people thus 
for years, but in the end one is found out. What is more its 
success both eliminated many of the objects of attack and aided 
the building of those mass bodies which could covertly carry on 
the tasks of reform permeation had begun. 

It is to the Webbs that we owe our debt of not requiring 
massive social change in every detail of society as a prerequisite 
of reform, accepting detailed and informed local change and 
remedy forourabuses. And it is here that the Webbs were most 
original, most inventive. They did not, like Bentham, discover 
a new social philosophy, new techniques of social diagnosis, 
new vocabularies for sociology. Nor, like Marx and Engels, 
did they contrive a new We/tanschauung, a new key to history, or a 
new political economy, whose messianic appeal could animate an 
international movement unique, for good and ill, since the 
triumph of Catholicism. Their inventiveness was humbler, 
but likely to be enduring. They discovered a new and practical 
socialism, built on research and knowledge acquired not to prove 
a case—how different Marxian research !—but to initiate piece- 
meal change. 

In so doing they gave the British labour movement its 
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ideology and its method, and in consequence of them it has been 
able to sustain the blows of crisis and treachery, the attacks of 
revolutionary theory, and the perils of office without losing its 
grasp on the political imagination of its supporters. With the 
development of economic theory, the extension of statistical 
material, and the widening experience of public administration, 
the work and claims of the Webbs have been justified, and 
extended into fields they never conquered or even, I suspect, 
understood—especially, probably, in the Keynesian reversal 
of economic theory. 

But the vitality of their invention is perhaps best guaranteed 
by the criteria of criticism in terms of operational efficiency 
which they brought to all their innovations. In this their 
common sense and their scepticism of imponderable claims are 
peculiarly their own. The very obviousness of these standards 
of criticism is likely to blind one to their originality and 
importance as compared to the practice of, say, the U.S.A., or 
the canons of orthodoxy that so strangely mingle with questions 
of practical success in the U.S.S.R. 

So much for praise of the legacy of the Webbs—a legacy not, 
of course, theirs alone, but one which would be deeply 
impoverished but for their pivotal achievements. 

Graham Wallas in 1916 wrote of how he learnt “ from 
Shaw’s exacting passion for artistic perfection and Webb’s 
almost incredible force and industry, that one could only get 
things done in politics by a steady and severe effort of will. And 
yet, in spite of the Fabian tradition of elasticity, and ingenuity, 
and efficiency, I always, after the first few years, felt rather 
restless in the Society, and in the end left it.””* 

Wallas goes on to exhibit the cause of his unease, such as the 
failure of the Society to have “ distinctive opinions on the 
Marriage Question, Religion, and Art... or any other subjects 
than its own special business of practical Democracy and 
Socialism,” its failure to declare itself on the Boer War, the 
subjection of India, etc., etc. In a word, Fabianism, fresh from 
the hands of the Webbs, had no Weltanschauung, no total 
philosophy. 

But to have no world-view, is also to have one: in social 
philosophy every denial is also an affirmation, and it is to be 
doubted if the Webbs ever understood this. 

Among the writer’s contemporaries I suppose the portrait 
of the Webbs drawn in Wells’ New Machiavelli is not treated with 

* Mex and Ideas, p. 105. 
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much seriousness: it may or may not be accurate, what is 
important is that it is just not relevant to their work. Ina sense 
I suppose this is a reasonable enough rejection, but for all his 
peevish indignation Wells was perhaps correct. The error of 
the Webbs was a failure of humanity. Not in friendship ; the 
testimony there is overwhelmingly to the contrary—though 
Beatrice’s habit of docketing people as ruefully and affectionately 
recorded by Shaw ¢s rather terrifying. But a failure of humanity 
all the same. 

Consider their attitude to the labour movement they served 
so long, so freely, so devotedly. Despite their work on the 
Co-operatives and the Trade Unions one cannot but feel that 
they failed fully to realise that it was above all a working class 
movement. They never, one suspects, understood the passion 
not for bread but for justice, the indignation and the fire on which 
Labour built itself. One cannot imagine any literary monument 
to the Webbs so warm or so enduring as Willie Stewart’s life of 
Keir Hardie. (At any rate Beatrice would have disapproved.) 
This is not merely a criticism of personality : without such an 
understanding even the most brilliant political and economic 
technologist could not prophesy or comprehend the actual 
sources of political life which animate judgments and events. 

Perhaps this point is most obvious when one thinks of the 
tragi-comedy of the Half-Circle Club and Beatrice’s anxious 
efforts to teach the “ manners and tone of good society ” to the 
proletarians she had helped to bring to power. James Ramsay 
Macdonald needed no such help, or incentive. 

Even this was part of perhaps their oddest defect: their 
failure fully to appreciate the importance of politics. Such a: 
statement must seem paradoxical, but consideration will, I 
believe, justify it. Like Shaw the procedures of discussion, 
delay, consideration, which are the core of parliamentarianism 
in local or central government were a source of impatience to 
them. In a sense this is one explanation of the policy of 
permeation—partly, at least, a policy of haste. Their contempt 
for the’ “talking-shop” was, no doubt, a variable of 
circumstance, but it was always there and perhaps resulted in 
Sidney’s comparative parliamentary failure. They shared it 
with Shaw, and the experiences of 1931, of Russia, and their 
ambivalence towards the short-term and abominably costly 
successes of Fascism, confirmed them in attitudes now, I hope, 
unacceptably authoritarian. 

This is, of course, an emphasis on a tendency rather than on 
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a fact, but the tendency—always the temptation of those who | 


worship efficiency—was real enough. Ultimately it originated 
from the root weakness of the Webbs, their incapacity for 
general ideas. 

No doubt the lack of formal academic education was of 
value to the Webbs as it was to Shaw, but it produced in all 
alike an arrogance, a confidence in their rectitude, and an 
unwillingness to admit rival opinions or to reason in wide general 


terms, to indulge in the perhaps dangerous adventure of § 


conceptual thought. 

Sometimes the results of this are merely ludicrous—the few, 
inadequate words on the problem of war in The Decay of Capitalist 
Civilisation are so clearly unequal to their problem that the 
reader only smiles and is uninfluenced. But it is surely rather 
shocking that this terrifying and central problem of the twentieth 
century should almost have escaped their notice. The 
apocalyptic vision of Marxism, the grim pageant of history 
marching under the black flag of misery and the red flag of 
revolt towards its inescapable consummation and judgment is 
completely alien to the Webbs. No doubt in a sociological 
sense this is almost pure gain, but also, and as sociology, it does 
embody certain truths. It és possible for a sane man to see our 
society like that, and an increasing part of our experience, if in 
no detailed way confirming Marxism, yet allows us to feel like 
that. The history of the parish might have gained from a fuller 
context in the history of the world. General problems do exist. 

Perhaps even the disinclination or disability for general ideas 
was rooted in the Webbs’ lack of passion. Not in the sense of 
lack of devotion, or of patient vocation, but of an ultimate anger 
that can only result from irony and pity and sympathy. Sidney 
growing up in Leicester Square, Beatrice turning herself into a 
workgirl, yet managed for different reasons not to feel the 
inwardness of these fates. Sidney was always engaged in 
escaping this background by the strength of his preternatural 
industry and ability, and Beatrice was the great lady with the 
habit of power strong about her. To some degree these things 
crippled them. And yet, though all this seems true enough, 
and though this legacy of narrowness, lack of passion and 
sympathy, rejection of conceptual thought, would be an 
unfortunate inheritance indeed, the Webbs’ virtues were to some 
degree a consequence of these defects, for it was from these 
failings that their empiricist and institutionalist methodology 
was confirmed and pursued. 
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Wallas, however, was clearly right in any matter of ultimate 
judgment, and this can be most clearly seen in the Webbs’ 
attitude towards imperialism. They do not seem to have 
realised how deeply questions of right and wrong were involved 
in the conquest of South Africa or the subjection of India. 
These were, by British standards of efficiency, backward and 
incompetent lands: then let them be ruled by the progressive 
and the competent. The error was double: the standards of 
Kipling had small intrinsic merit and no long term resources 
to guarantee success, and even: if this had not been the case, 
morality cannot be equated with efficiency. 

It was intrinsic to this outlook that the Webbs’ method should 
have been the rather narrow one outlined in Methods of Social 
Sindy, and the reliance on careful card indices and secretarial 
assistance is progressively evident in their published work. 
The legacy of their method and their style is alike regrettable. 
The style rarely rises to‘the “heavy eloquence ” that Mrs. 
Hamilton claimed for it at its best. More often it progresses 
wearily, remorselessly through the length of their books, 
unenlightened by economy or grace. Many of my generation 
must, as I did, have first come on the works of the Webbs in 
Soviet Communism. ‘There the style and the failure lucidly to 
organise material is rendered only bearable by the interest of the 
description and the analysis. But these faults are universal : 
what reasonable mortal would, @ priori, expect to find the core 
of their work on local government in the fourth of its ten 
volumes ? Yet so it is, and even the history of the trade unions, 
as my students tell me, is rendered almost unsupportably tedious 
by its presentation. 

Unfortunately the high tradition of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries—and indeed of some modern writers in 
these matters—has been almost killed by three things: the late 
nineteenth century prestige of the Germans, the ant-like and 
often futile industry of the Americans, and the example of the 
Webbs. If good writing and lucidity are matters of suspicion 
to many contemporary social scientists the Webbs must shoulder 
much of the blame. 

In 1931 the last phase of the joint endeavour began. British 
Labour, it seemed, had failed, and while the patient non- 
conformist Lansbury rebuilt the Labour Party, the Webbs 
searched for new gods in Russia. They found them, for to 
people who loved order for its own sake, who distrusted 
parliaments and loved technological criticism, Russia under the 
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Soviets had obvious attractions. The great work—the fullest J 
account of the Soviets yet in existence—appeared in 1935. The § 


treason trials that were to make the next few years hideous began 
immediately afterwards, and the Webbs reaffirmed their faith 
in the new Russia. 

In one sense, no doubt, this was just, but so far as the present 
content of this “ new civilisation ” was concerned they were 


wrong, and perhaps most wrong in their sacrifice, entailed by 


their new love, of the gradualist, empiricist and institutional 
approach they had made to past social problems and to the total 
problem of socialism. 

At the last their inability for conceptual thought, their anti- 
patliamentarianism, and their admiration for efficiency 
understood autonomously and without wider reference, had 
triumphed over their humanism, over the sceptism that is the 
normal consequence of empiticism, and over their distrust of 
total and violent social change. 

Yet it would be completely unfair to end thus. Soviet 
Communism may have misled many, but after all the U.S.S.R. 
is perhaps the greatest constructive work of our age, and this is 
its finest monument, while the rest of their achievement is 
magnificent. Their methodology may substitute mechanism 
for life, but it led to real order and high standards of research in 
social work. Above all it avoids the statistical obsession, the 
passion to correlate the unknown and the undefined which 
nullifies so much American sociology, and it sets real standards 
of institutional analysis in the place of much wasteful arithmetic, 
while its bias towards the concrete and the observable has already 
been enough commented on and praised. 

They opened a whole new terrain to history and pushed their 
researches far into it, so that trade union and administrative 
history were no longer trackless wastes, but a known country. 
From this labour their work on the poor law and the welfare 
services inevitably followed—bringing, alas, in its train the 
professionalisation of training for the social services. More 
than any others they gave to the Labour movement in Britain its 
theory and practical technique for political action, and through 
the Fabian Society, guaranteed to Labour a constant source of 
information and suggestion. 

Indeed, though the Fabian Society may have turned more 
towards economic theory and statistics and too much away 
from political analysis and organisation, it is still in its ranks 
that the Webb tradition of socialism is most practically alive and 
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most likely to endure, even if in a more academic form and with 
stronger liaisons to the older universities than the Webbs might 
have approved. Certainly the disagreement about the rdéle of 
G. D. H. Cole is not likely to be repeated to-day ! 

And if there is a pride in their history and their achievements, 
a sense of historic purpose in the Labour movement and 
especially in the trade unions, surely among those who have 
inspired this the Webbs, as we have seen, stand first as 
innovators and not second in achievement to the Hammonds 
and Max Beer. It is perhaps more important to bind the 
generations thus together in common endeavour even than to 
find new fields for science and for scholarship. 

More than their books, their greatest academic achievement 
is their foundation, the London School of Economics and 
Political Science—in its brief history already the primary centre 
of the social sciences in Britain, and the home of left-wing 
politics and right-wing economics. Without the School all the 
social sciences would not merely be poorer in content and 
resources for teaching and research, but their prestige would be 
less, and the Webbs’ faith in informed and detailed knowledge 
as the source of adequate political and administrative action far 
less susceptible to proof. Like all successful academic bodies 
the School has transcended its foundation and developed its own 
life and internal springs of action: this does not make the 
foundation less important, less influential as an inheritance, but 
the better displays its worth. , 

Less ponderabie is the personal impact of the Webbs, the 
confluence of their personalities with their example, which has 
not merely set the tone of much of our politics, but filled our 
civil service, our universities, our social servants and workers 
with their spirit. 

In consequence all who are concerned with the human 
sciences and the direct service of man are their heirs, and they 
are our atmosphere, so that one may speak of them in the terms 
of Rilke’s great poem as 

“... given far and wide like fallen rain 
and dealt out like a manifold supply.” 
Unavoidable, all-permeating, the work of Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb is something that the latest generation can never fully 
judge just because we have never fully known a world which 
their labours had not transformed and, in the face of the forces 
of chaos and retreat, even improved. 
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BRITAIN, EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


By NiLoticus 


BRITISH forces entered Egypt in 1882 at the invitation of 
the Khedive Tewfik, ruler, under Turkish sovereignty, of the 
country, to restore the Khedive’s authority after he had been 
driven from his capital by a revolt of his army, led by native 
Egyptian officers who maintained that the Khedive, an Albanian 
of the old Turkish Empire by origin, showed excessive favour 
to his Turkish officers and adherents. The mvtinous Egyptian 
army was defeated by a British expedition under Lord Wolseley 
at Tel-el-Kebir, Cairo was occupied, and the Khedive was 
restored to his capital on September 25th, 1882. 

Since then British troops have remained in Egypt, but were 
withdrawn to the Suez Canal zone from Cairo and Alexandria 
in 1947, in accordance with obligations under the Anglo- 
. Egyptian Treaty of 1936, the execution of which had been 
postponed by the necessity of defending Egypt in the 1939-45 
War. Their total withdrawal from Egypt, according to a new 
brief time-table; was promised, had the recent negotiations for 
a revision of the 1936 Treaty not failed. 

The record of the British army in Egypt from 1882 to 1947 
is good. It has never done anything for which Britons need 
apologise to the Egyptians. On the contrary, in 1884 it saved 
the Egyptian garrison at Suakin in the Red Sea district of the 
Sudan -from being overrun by the Sudan Dervishes. In 1885, 
in face of incredible difficulties, it sent an expedition to the 
Sudan, which penetrated to within sight of Khartoum, in order 
to try to extricate the Egyptian garrison and civilians, and 
with them General Gordon, before the Sudan fell to the 
Dervishes. Officers chosen from it then trained an Egyptian 
army. In 1898 it constituted the spearhead of the new expedi- 
tion to the Sudan and the destruction of the Dervish armies at 
Atbara and Omdurman. In 1914-1918 it successfully defended 
Egypt against a Turko-German invasion which penetrated to 
the east bank of the Suez Canal. In 1939-45 it again successfully 
defended Egypt against the German and Italian invasion, which 
came within 40 miles of Alexandria. 

These have been no mean services. In fact it is probable 
that no foreign army has ever in history, over a similar period 
of years, rendered comparable services to another nation. And 
what in the meantime had been the record of the British 
occupation of Egypt.on the non-military side ? This extended 
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from 1882, when the re-established Khedive Tewfik requested 
British advice in the administration of his country, to 1922, 
when the British declared the independence of Egypt and 
withdrew from responsibility for its government. In 1882, 
when British intervention began, Egypt was a non-sovereign 
autonomous province of the Turkish Empire. In 1914, when 
Turkey joined the Germans in the 1914-18 War, Britain declared 
the Turkish sovereignty at an end, and proclaimed a British 
protectorate over Egypt. Britain made good this protectorate 
in the heavy battles of the war against the Turks in Egypt, 
Palestine, and. Syria. Having finally defeated the Turks in 
1918, and secured their consent to the loss of their rights over 
Egypt in the Treaty of Lausanne, Britain in 1922 abrogated her 
own protectorate over Egypt, and made Egypt a sovereign 
State and the descendant of the I.iedives a king. 

Between 1882 and 1922, under Britain’s control of the 
Egyptian administration, Egypt was transformed from the 
conditions of a backward Turkish Province into a modern 
state, equipped in her larger cities with the amenities of 
civilisation, served by good railways, and endowed with a 
modern irrigation system based on great new dams, such as 
she had never known in‘all her previous history. 

This record is such as Britain can look back upon with 
pride, and such as Egypt might rightfully have been expected 
to regard with gratitude. In the meantime comparable services 
had been performed also by Britain in the country south of 
Egypt, from which the Nile flows down into Egypt—the Sudan. - 
In 1885 Egyptian rule over the Sudan, having lasted since 
Mohammed Ali Pasha sent an expedition into the country, 
which occupied it in 1821, had been terminated by a successful 
revolt of the Sudanese under the Mahdi Mohammed Ahmed. 
In 1889, turning the tables, a Sudanese expedition invaded 
Egypt, but, in debouching from the desert towards the valley 
of the Nile, was defeated at Toski by Lord Grenfell. In 1896 
Lord Kitchener, whe had succeeded Lord Grenfell as Sirdar 
or Commander-in-Chief, made his first advance into the Sudan, 
which was to culminate two years later in the defeat of the 
Sudanese armies of the Khalifa Abdullahi, the Mahdi’s successor, 
at Atbara and Omdurman, by British and Egyptian troops. 

The destruction of the Khalifa’s rule laid upon the victors 
the duty of organising a government for the Sudan in its place. 
The disastrous record of the previous Egyptian rule made it 
unthinkable that the Egyptians should be permitted by the 
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British to inaugurate another round of an administration of 
similar type. The flags of both victorious countries were 
hoisted together, and negotiations conducted by Lord Cromer 
in Cairo led to the 1899 Agreement, by which a Condominium 
was established. Under this, full powers, executive and 
legislative, were vested in a Governor-General nominated by 
the British Government and appointed by the Egyptian 
Government. Lord Kitchener was appointed the first Governor- 
General, soon to be succeeded both as Governor-General of the 
Sudan and as Sirdar of the Egyptian Army by General Sir 
Reginald Wingate, who held these posts for 17 years and laid 
the foundations of a new and well-governed Sudan. But as 
soon as their own independence was granted to the Egyptians 
in 1922, they set to work to undermine the Condominium 
government in the Sudan. Two years of agitation culminated 
in the assassination in Cairo, in November, 1924, of Major- 
General Sir Lee Stack, Wingate’s successor as Governor- 
General and Sirdar of the Egyptian army, while on a visit 
there on duty. Lord Allenby’s drastic ultimatum to the Egyptian 
Government after this outrage had as its main result the 
withdrawal from the Sudan of Egyptian troops and Egyptian 
officers, who had been largely concerned in the agitation 
of 1922-24. It was impossible therefore that the Sudan 
Governor-General should continue to be Sirdar of the Egyptian 
army, and in that capacity an Egyptian official. Future 
Governors-General had consequently not the previous double 
tie with Egypt, but only that with the two Condominium 
Governments jointly, through representation of both. 

In their 1922-24 venture the Egyptians met with no success. 
This did not deter them from their purpose of upsetting the 
Condominium Agreement of 1899, in the effort to obtain sole 
control of the Sudan, as soon as citcumstances would again 
allow them to try. The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, the 
negotiation of which had split on this rock since 1924 and was 
only brought to a successful conclusion under the stress of the 
imminent Fascist and Nazi peril to Egypt, repeated, as regards 
the Sudan, the Condominium Agreement, with the addition 
of one or two “appeasement” clauses, admitting again 
Egyptian troops and some official representatives into the 
Sudan. No sooner however was the safety of Egypt secured 
by the British through the decisive battle of El Alamein than 
the intrigues for the termination of the Condominium in the 
Sudan began anew. Meanwhile in the Italian invasion of the 
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Sudan in 1940-41 the British had successfully defended it, with 
invaluable Sudanese military and civil co-operation, while the 
Egyptians had remained neutral and lifted no finger in its defence. 

If 1944 it became clear that a new round of the 1922-24 
agitation in the Sudan was being planned, along with the 
concurrent agitation for the withdrawal of British troops from 
Egypt. The Sudan contains, besides the many tribes of Sudanese, 
an appreciable element of descendants of Egyptian immigrants 
of the 1821-85 Egyptian occupation, and many of these and 
their friends are in sympathy with the idea of a new sole 
Egyptian domination of the Sudan, which they envisage as 
likely to confer a preferential position upon themselves. The 
co-operation of many of these in the new movement was 
secured. They represent a disproportionately large element of 
those Sudanese who have received education since 1898, being 
mostly dwellers in the large towns. 

The Egyptians postponed their formal move until 
December 20th, 1945, when their Government presented a 
demand for the revision of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. 
This Treaty was to run for a period of twenty years, but there 
was provision that it could be revised by mutual agreement 
after ten years. The British Government, in January, 1946, 
expressed its willingness to enter into negotiations as to revision. 
It is unnecessary now to enter in detdil into the chequered 
history of these negotiations. Suffice it to say that a suggested 
time-table for the withdrawal of British troops from Egypt, 
which seemed to satisfy both sides, was worked out, but that 
the negotiations broke down upon the obstacle of the Egyptian 
determination that the Sudan should have no future except 
“under the Egyptian Crown,” and the British determination 
that the right of the Sudan to choose its own future, whether 
under the Egyptian Crown or not, should be safeguarded. 

Between the breakdown of the negotiations and Nokrashy 
Pasha’s appeal to the United Nations, the Egyptian claims 
underwent further development. Their demands, as made to 
the United Nations, added the evacuation of British troops 
from the Sudan to the previously demanded evacuation from 
Egypt, and the termination of the present régime (the 
Condominium Agreement) in the Sudan, in favour of a sole 
Egyptian sovereignty. To this policy, the Egyptians give the 
specious title of “ Unity of the Nile Valley.” 

The hearings in the Security Council of the United Nations 
opened on August sth, when Nokrashy Pasha put Egypt’s 
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case. Sir A. Cadogan replied for Britain that the only reason 
why the Egyptians finally rejected the texts of the drafts settled 
between Mr. Bevin and Sidky Pasha in 1946, after provisional 
agreement was reached, was the one point in the Sudan 
“ protocol ” which aimed at assuring the right of the Sudanese 
to choose the future status of the Sudan. The Egyptians wanted 
to limit the Sudanese choice to some form of link-up with 
Egypt. Egypt was not prepared to accord to the Sudan that 
freedom to choose complete independence, if the Sudan so 
wishes, which she herself received from Britain. ‘The debate 
in the Security Council was continued until September 1oth and 
came to an inconclusive finish, the question being left on the 
agenda. The most significant feature was the practical unanimity 
that self-determination for the Sudanese was an unassailable 
right. 

In the meantime, during the revelation and public discussion 
of the acute differences between the two Condominium powers 
which together share the sovereignty over the Sudan, Sudanese 
political opinion has not stood still. On the contrary it has been 
stimulated tg almost fever heat by the efforts, on the one side, 
of the very vocal pro-Egyptian element and, on the other side, 
of the solid mass of rural, as well as town, opinion which feels 
that, if changes are to be made, it wants them to be in the 
direction not of a change of external control, but of Sudanese 
self-government. In the face of this rising tide of the political 
aspirations of the Sudanese, the Sudan Government found it 
necessary to take steps for the study of ways and means to 
associate the Sudanese more closely with the central government 
of the country. An Advisory Council for the Northern Sudan, 
composed almost entirely of Sudanese, was formed in 1944, 
which both proved the feasibility and established the desirability 
of further advance. About eighteen months ago, therefore, 
as a result of discussions in the Advisory Council, a Sudan 
Administrative Conference was appointed by the Governor- 
General to study the next steps for closer association of the 
Sudanese in the government. Its report was presented to the 
Governor-General last March, and was endorsed in May by the 
Advisory Council. The main proposals were accepted in 
principle by the Governor-General in Council in July, and were 
ordered to be submitted to the two Condominium Governments 
for consideration of the constitutional changes involved. This 
was done in August, and the replies of the British and Egyptian 
Governments are awaited. 
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These proposals may be summarised under three main 
headings :— 

(a) The development of the existing Advisory Council 
for the Northern Sudan into a Legislative Assembly 
for the whole country, including both Northern 
(Arab) and Southern (Negroid) Sudan. 

(b) The appointment by the Government of Sudanese 
members of the Legislative Assembly as “ Under 
Secretaries” in the principal Departments of the 
Government ; such members to be given appropriate 
administrative responsibility in their Departments, and 
to represent their Departments in the Assembly. 
Sudanese would thus be trained for the headship of 
Departments, which may one day be Ministries. 

(c) The evolution of the existing Governor-General’s 
Council into an Executive Council of twelve members 
of whom six should be Sudanese chosen by the Govern- 
ment from among the “ Under-Secretaries ” referred 
to above ; four should be, ex officio, the Civil Secretary, 
the Legal Secretary, the Financial Secretary and the 
Kaid (Commander-in-Chief) of the Sudan Defence 
Force ; and‘two should be members nominated by the 
Governor-General. 

The Sudan Administration Conference was composed of 21 
Sudanese and g British members. The Sub-Committee to 
which it entrusted the drafting of its scheme for the closer 
association of Sudanese with the central government (another 
Sub-Committee dealt with local government) had 7 members, 
5 of whom were Sudanese, a Sudanese being the chairman, 
The Conference’s report, which embodies the work of the 
Sub-Committees, is an able and highly practical document. 
In it the Conference declares :— 

“The basis of all the Conference’s proposals is the 
desire of the Sudanese to govern their own country and 
the desire of H.E. the Governor-General to expand the 
Advisory Council for the Northern Sudan into a more 
representative and responsible Assembly and to continue 
the policy of developing internal self-governing institutions 
... The Sudan should have a voice of its own ; some body 
which can speak with authority in the name of the whole 
country. The Sudanese will not be able to govern them- 
selves unless they have previously been trained in the art 
of government, and this in turn can be learnt only through 
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the assumption of responsibility. This responsibility at 
any given time should be sufficiently great to extend fully 
the capacity of the Sudanese to shoulder it successfully ; 
in this way their training will proceed at the greatest 
possible rate. The Advisory Council for the Northern 
Sudan was the first step towards responsible self-govern- 
ment and it has had a three years’ trial. .. The report which 
we are now presenting to Your Excellency is the outcome 
of the Conference’s deliberations and expresses, in the 
main, the unanimous views of the members. At all times 
we have tried to confine our recommendations to the next 
steps which should be taken in any particular function of 
government, and with this in view we wish to record our 
opinion that any body which may be set up within the 
present constitution of the Sudan should be appointed 
for a period of three years; after which period it is 
anticipated that the time will be ripe for a further review 
of the situation.” 

This objective approach to the learning and practice of 
self-government is maintained throughout the report of the 
Conference. As regards the proposed Legislative. Assembly 
the Conference has recommended that its initial number of 
members should be about 70. In considering*the claims to 
representation of the eight Provinces that make up the whole 
Sudan, it adopted an electoral index giving to the various 
factors the value of 50% for population (based on official 
figures), 30%, for education (based on output of elementary 
schools) and 20% for wealth (based on direct taxation). In 
accordance with this index 60 members are apportioned among 
the various Provinces. “We consider”, they continue, 
“that in the present state of the Sudan’s development 
there is a need to leave a certain number of seats for 
nomination by the Governor-General, to ensure the presence 
in the Assembly of specially qualified Sudanese who might not 
otherwise find a seat. Assuming there will be 60 elected 
membets, we recommend that the number of nominated 
members should be 10.” 

As regards methods of election the Conference recommends 
an allocation of seats in each province by the Province Council, 
working as far as possible on the lines of the electoral index 
described above. Direct election is prescribed in municipalities 
and townships, but it is recognised that this method may not 
be practicable in rural areas. In such cases procedure may vary, 
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at 


but members should be elected by electoral colleges made up 
y 


of representatives of the various units comprising the electorate. 
Candidates are to be males agetl at least 30, resident in the area 
St § for at least two or three years, of sound mind and eligible for 
fn § the issue to them of a Sudan passpogt. 

n- The plan for the attachment of “ Under-Secretaries” to 
ch §§ Departments, to represent them in the Assembly while learning 
ne also the principles of their direction, is sufficiently outlined 
he Bf above. As regards its proposal for the setting up of an Executive 
€s § Council the Conference states :— 


xt “The present constitution of the Sudan provides that 
of the policy to be pursued within the framework of the 
ut constitution shall be decided by the Governor-General 
he assisted by his Council. It is here that the major decisions 
ed are made. We think that the Sudanese should now assume 
1s a reasonable degree of administrative responsibility at this 
W level, as, in this way, not only will they be trained in the 
highest functions of government, but they will also be 
of able to share in the formulation of the general policy of 
he § the government of their country. We therefore propose 
ly that the Governor-General’s Council shall be reconstituted 
of so as to include Sudanese in sufficient numbers to give 
to them training and responsibility. We recommend that 
ole this reconstitution shall be as an Executive Council, with 
us the Governor-General as President, having the same 
ial powers as the present Governor-General’s Council, save 
ity in so far as their powers are devolved on to the Assembly.” 
In The proposed composition of the Executive Council has 
ng f been summarised above. 
1€, These proposed developments, which carry the endorsement 


nt § of the representative Sudanese who shared in framing them, are 
or § inthe authentic tradition of the British aim that all nations should 
ic€é F progress towards freedom, whether freedom in sole future 
otf self-sovereignty, or freedom in partnership with a neighbour 
ed fora group. They are the fruit of 49 years of experience and 
ed fadvance since the battle of Omdurman in 1898, and they are 
not unworthy fruit. They -would give the Sudanese the solid 
ds f achievement of a share in the government of their country, 
“il, J and a confident trust that the government might one day be 
lex Jin their own hands. The replies awaited from the two 
ies | Condominium Governments to the Sudan Government will 
otf show the Sudanese to what extent each Government sympathises 
ty, }with their advancement. 











THE REVISION OF THE GENEVA 
CONVENTIONS 


By J. M. E. Ducwosat, Secretary General of the 
International Committee ot the Red Cross. 


WOUNDED and sick, prisoners of war, civilian internees are 


words which to-day evoke the notion of internationalf 


protection ; they are linked in our. minds with humanitarian 
principles that found their expression in a system of diplomatic 
agreements generally known as the Geneva Conventions. After 
the distressing experiences of seven bitter years, we must ask 
whether the conventions have proved beneficial to. the victims 
of the war, and it is our duty—since such agreements are to 
some extent the reflection of public opinion—to enquire how 
to make them more effective. ' 


We can now say that the Geneva Conventions were on thef 


whole applied by the signatory parties. Exceptions and 


violations occurred, and they were far too many ;- but, leaving} 


aside the problem of food rations, these incidents were 
occasional. How can we explain, then, so much cruel and 








unnecessary suffering, inflicted on so many thousand defenceless 
victims ? Of the many reasons, the chief are as follows : not all| 
the states at war had signed and ratified the conventions ; the! 
provisions were not worded so as to apply to all situations arising | 
in a war of such unprecedented nature, e.g., sudden annexations, | 
occupation of entire countries, rise of new governments during} 
or after invasion, creation of underground forces, etc. ; finally, 
the civilian populations had no treaty protection whatever. 
Revision of the Geneva Conventions is therefore not a mete 
question of amending existing provisions; the problem must 
be grasped as a whole. Though the agreements now in force 
have furnished ample proof of their value, and may constitute 
a sound basis to work on, future diplomatic instruments should 
cover a much wider field and protect a far larger number of 
persons who, in case of war, would be exposed to its direct ot 
indirect effects, wherever they happen to be. The fall of a state 
and its annexation must not rob its captured defenders of theit 
ptisoner of war status, pending their definite release or the 
signing of a peace treaty by all parties ; the momentary absence 
of any government capable of exercising authority over national 
territory, must not leave the population at the mercy of the 
occupant. The almost inconceivable hardships sometimes 
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endured by civilians and prisoners of war in 1939-1945 were 


| made largely possible by the fact that many military or political 
| situations had never been foreseen. 


In February 1945, therefore, when the war was apparently 
drawing to its close, the International Committee of the Red 


| Cross addressed a memorandum to all governments signatories 


to the Geneva Conventions and to all National Red Cross 
Societies, expressing its considered opinion that the revision of 
these conventions was a matter which should be taken in hand 
and carried out with all due speed. Most of the governments 
concerned agreed to retain for this purpose the officials who had 
first-hand knowledge of the practical working of the Geneva 
Conventions. Red Cross societies, whose experience in wat 
telief work or in prisoner information and civilian tracing 
bureaux, was similarly invaluable, were ready to co-operate. 


| The International Committee started classifying and sifting the 
n thef 


mass of data which it had been collecting throughout the war. 

It may be asked by what strange circumstance a purely 
private body such as the International Committee should be 
called upon to draft treaty stipulations for discussion, amend- 
ment, and signature by a diplomatic conference, which thus 
become binding on all the states which choose to ratify them. 
In February 1863 five Genevese citizens met to consider ways 
and means of giving effect to the ideas set forth by one of them, 
Henry Dunant. They laid the foundations of the Red Cross 
and constituted the International Committee. In the same year, 
1863, they called an international conference in Geneva which 
decided the establishment in all countries of Relief Committees 
for the wounded and sick of armies in the field, soon to become 
the first National Red Cross Societies. The conference 
recommended that governments should extend their patronage 
and support to these Committees or Societies, and that they 
should recognise the principle of neutrality for all wounded and 
sick combatants, for nursing personnel, and for the hospitals 
concerned. A year later, in answer to a summons issued by the 
Swiss Federal Government at the request of the International 
Committee, the representatives of fourteen states met at Geneva, 
and on the basis of the drafts prepared by the International 
Committee, adopted and signed the first Geneva Convention 
for the relief of wounded and sick of armies in the field 
(August 22, 1864). 

Since that time great progress has been made in the field of 
international law and of its methods, but the practice has 
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survived that any revision or amendment of the Geneva 
Conventions should be worked out in the first place by the § 
International Committee, owing to its experience and the role of 
neutral intermediary it was invariably called upon to play in 
case of wat. 

Various conferences were called by the Committee during 
the yeats 1945, 1946 and 1947, of delegates from Red Cross 
societies, members of the Mixed Medical Commissions who had 
examined prisoners of war, representatives of international 
organizations who had given them intellectual and religious 
assistance, and finally, the government experts. These meetings, 
especially the Conference of government experts (Geneva, 
April 1947), which was attended by delegates of fifteen govern- 
ments, have led to substantial agreement as to the drafting of 
revised and new conventions, namely the Geneva Convention / 
proper (revised); the roth Hague Convention for the 
adaptation of the Geneva Convention to maritime warfare J 
(revised) ; the Prisoners of War Convention (revised); the 
Convention for the protection of civilian populations (new). 

In September last, meetings of Red Cross Delegates in 
Geneva, held under the auspices of the League of Red Cross f 
Societies and of the International Committee, allowed revision 
to be once more considered. It then appeared that the principles 
submitted by the Committee and consequent upon the 
preparatory work, met on the whole with approval. These are 
the principles which will be dealt with below, subject to 
reservation as regards their precise wording, which is still 
under consideration by the International Committee. 
















1. The stipulations embodied in the drafts of the four Conventions 
shall be applicable, in all circumstances, to any armed conflict. 

In the three previous conventions (Wounded and Sick 1929, 
Hague 1907 and Prisoners of War 1929), no indication was given 
as to the time when the provisions should become applicable. J 
Civil war, for instance, was not mentioned ; it was also doubtful 
whether these international agreements applied to conflicts not 
recognised as a state of war by one of the parties concerned. 
During the late war, the latter circumstance often arose, thus 
depriving of protection many who specially needed it. During 
the war in Spain, it was due to the Committee’s direct inter- 
vention only, in the spirit of a recommendation voted by the 
1oth International Red Cross Conference (Geneva, 1921), that 
some of the principles of the conventions were applied. By 
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THE REVISION OF GENEVA CONVENTIONS 


addressing itself to both parties and sending delegates to both 
sides the Committee ensured the practical observation of some 
of the chief treaty stipulations. 

It is now proposed to add to the beginning of each revised 
or new convention a clause entitled General Observations, as a 
preamble forming part of the conventions, as follows : 

“The present Convention is applicable between the 
contracting parties from the outbreak of any armed conflict, 
whether the latter is or is not recognised as a state of war by 
the parties concerned. 

“In case of civil war, in any part of the home or colonial 
territory of a contracting party, the principles of the 
Convention shall be equally applied by the said party, subject 
to the adverse party also conforming thereto. 

“The Convention is equally applicable to cases of occupation 
of territories in the absence of any state of war.” 


2. Civilians shall be protected as well as members of the armed forces. 

There is no need to stress this point. The war has shown 
how deeply and directly civilians can be involved in a modern 
wat. They can be wounded or killed by bombardments, 
interned in camps on security grounds, enlisted as workers to 
reinforce or replace national labour, and so on. The Regulations 
annexed to the 4th Hague Convention, 1907, mentioned certain 
groups of civilians who take up arms in defence of their homes 
against invaders. The 1929 Geneva Convention includes 
amongst the persons enjoying its protection “ the other persons 
officially attached to the armies,” and the Prisoners of War Con- 
vention provides that individuals following the armies, without 
actually belonging to them (correspondents and newspaper 
reporters, sutlers, or contractors), shall be considered, when 
captured, as prisoners of war. This was all. 

In 1934, the Committee submitted a new draft convention 
to the 15th Red Cross Conference held in Tokio, which approved 
it. This Draft dealt with the protection of certain groups of 
civilians in enemy or enemy-occupied territory. It was 
forwarded in 1935 to the Swiss Federal Governméht, with the 
recommendation that a diplomatic conference should be called 
to discuss it. Unfortunately governments failed to agree on the 
ptoposed provisions; no other drafts being presented, the 
conference, due to take place in 1937, was adjourned. It was 
finally convened to meet in January, 1940. Thus, when the 
war broke out, there were practically no treaty stipulations 
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affording effective protection to civilians. Attempts were made 
by the Committee to induce the belligerents to declare themselves 
bound by the so-called “ Tokyo-Draft”; but they failed. 
However, the majority of the Powers concerned accepted the 
Committee’s suggestion that they should, subject to reciprocity, 
apply to interned civilians those stipulations of the Prisoners of 
War Convention which could be made applicable to them. 
This: was a partial success only. Interned civilians, i.e., 
civilians residing at the outbreak of war in the territory of a 
hostile state, and interned on security grounds, represent a very 
small fraction of the civilians who may become victims of the war. 
That civilians ought to be protected is clear. Fortunately, 
the outlook is better to-day than it was in 1934; and all the 
delegates who met in Geneva during the last year, whether 
representing Governments, Red Cross Societies, or private 
associations, were convinced of the above necessity. 


3. No consideration of nationality, race, religion, or political opinion 
shall, on any account, lessen the degree of the protection afforded by the 
conventions. 

This principle, which applies, at first sight, rather to civilians 
than to members of armed forces, must be applied to all cases, 
and in all circumstances. Personal opinions or ideologies must 
not affect the attitude of official agencies or private individuals 
who detain enemy nationals. The treatment must be the same 
for all, and the liberty of the individual must be safeguarded 
with regard to his national or racial pride and dignity, religious 
faith and political views. 

These principles should certainly be embodied in conventions 
whose origin was the virtue of charity and an ever-growing 
sense of humanity. But it was the duty of those who drafted 
the conventions to consider how they might be applied in war 
time, when passions were inflamed. This led to the fourth 
principle applicable to the four conventions : 


4. The provisions of the conventions shall be legally enforced. Wilful 
violations shall be considered as war crimes. 

Under thé heading “ Organization of Control,” the Prisoners 
of War Convention had provided: “ The High Contracting 
Parties admit that the regular application of the Convention shall 
find a guarantee in the possibility of collaboration of the 
Protecting Powers entrusted with the safeguarding of the 
belligerents’ interests.’ The 1929 Geneva Convention had 
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stated that the contracting parties should embody in their penal 
legislation such provisions as would be necessary for the 
repression of acts contrary to the convention. Both conventions 
had provided for an enquiry procedure. 

The meeting of government experts held in April, 1947, 
decided, as a first measure, to propose the insertion in the four 
conventions of an article as follows : 

“Should their penal law be inadequate, the High 
Contracting Parties shall take the necessary measures for the 
repression, in time of war, of any act contrary to the provisions 
of the present Convention.” 

As the war had shown the inadequacy of a procedure which 
left it entirely to the contracting parties to decide what should 
be considered as a grave penal offence, the conference proposed 
the following provisions which reinforce this article : 


“ Any wilful violation of the present Convention leading 
to the death of persons protected by its provisions, to grave 
ill-treatment of the said persons, or serious damage, shall be 
considered as war crimes. The individuals responsible shall 
be liable to appropriate penalties. 

“The High Contracting Parties undertake to insert in their 
penal and military legislation provisions for the punishment 
of any infraction of the stipulations of the present 
Convention.” 

The Conference was of opinion that repression in such 
matters, to be genuinely and universally effective, must be placed 
in the hands of an international body ; it therefore considered 
desirable that : 

“As soon as an International Court of Penal Justice is 
created, this Court shall be charged with the repression of 
violations of the Convention, either directly or in the capacity 
of a Court of Appeal for the national tribunals.” 

The enquiry procedure, already provided by the 1929 
Conventions, has also been redrafted, in order to make it more 
effective and applicable to the four Conventions. 

The above principles are reflected in the four drafts and 
throughout their detailed provisions; yet they give an 
incomplete idea of the changes and innovations to be proposed 
to the diplomatic conference. The following are a few of the 
many stipulations intended to afford better and more effective 
protection to war victims. 

The Convention for the Relief of the Wounded and Sick of Armies 
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in the Field (1864-1906-1929) does not call for detailed amend- 
ment. The new draft, however, includes provisions relating to 
“hospital zones.” The idea of neutralizing whole areas where 
wounded could be assembled has been much discussed during 
the last fifteen years, but has not yet found the unreserved 
approval of military circles, owing to considerations of strategy 
and security. As a first step, it is now proposed that belligerents 
may conclude ad hoc agreements in this domain. 

One of the important features of the Geneva Convention 
was the neutralization of the army medical personnel and their 
assistants, so that they might go freely about their duties. The 
conference of experts, considering that the medical personnel is 
deprived of many of the privileges guaranteed to prisoners of 
war, has advised a reversal of the former policy. It proposed 
that such personnel shall enjoy the treatment accorded to 
prisoners of war, it being understood that while in captivity 
they may be entitled to such facilities as are deemed necessary 
to the exercise of their calling and that, as soon as they are no 
longer urgently required to attend to prisoners of war, they shall 
be repatriated. 

The Convention for the Adaptation to Maritime Warfare of the 
Principles of the Geneva Convention (Hague 1899-1907) deals with 
matters of too technical a character to be usefully examined here. 
Mention should be made, however, of the protection which the 
new draft extends to wounded, sick, and shipwrecked of all 
vessels victims of a hazard of war, whereas the former conventions 
applied only to the members of the armed forces on board ship. 

The Convention relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War (1929), 
as now redrafted, expresses the view that merchant seamen 
captured on the high seas should be considered as prisoners of 
war ; those who are in enemy ports at the outbreak of war should 
be treated as civilian internees. 

The new draft begins with exact definitions of the persons 
to be protected by its provisions ; it then extends this protection 
to classes of persons who were not previously included, such as 
partisans or members of armed forces serving a government or 
an authority not recognised by the detaining power ; it further 
provides additional rules intended to increase the protection of 
prisoners of war in respect of their living conditions, material 
and moral rights, and medical and hygienic care. Wages paid 
to prisoners of war for work done and means of transferring 
part of such funds to next of kin at home; facilities for the 
receipt of parcels ; exercise of intellectual, educational, recreative 
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and outdoor pursuits ; liberty to abstain from work connected 
with active military operations or war production, and liberty 
to refuse all information regarding either the situation of their 
forces or of their country, or their personal situation—all these 
are the object of elaborate regulations. These are a few examples 
only of the extensive guarantees afforded to the prisoners by the 
new draft. The provisions relative to incoming and outgoing 
mail, to the notification of their capture and state of health, to 
repatriation or accommodation in neutral countries on grounds 
of physical disability, or ill-health, and repatriation on the 
conclusion of hostilities, are also considerably enlarged. 

The Draft Convention for the Protection of Civilians in Time of 
War, though making wide use of the principles laid down in 
both Geneva Conventions, must provide for quite distinct classes 
of civilians who may be affected by the war. These are, first, 
enemy aliens resident in the territory of a belligerent ; further, 
the civilian population of territories occupied by a belligerent. 
For the first group the protective stipulations have much 
similarity with those relative to members of the armed forces ; 
but for the second, the convention has to lay down special 
principles: measures of reprisal, the taking of hostages, 
collective penalties, the destruction of towns or villages, and all 
other means of intimidation or terrorism are prohibited ; with 
the exception of mass evacuations rendered necessary by military 
operations, individual or collective, deportations or transfers, 
carried out under physical or moral coercion, ate also prohibited ; 
the same applies to transfers inside occupied territory, except 
those enforced to meet the security requirements of the 
occupying power. 

Other principles were the object of recommendations by the 
experts’ conference to the International Committee for the final 
drafting of the texts. Thus, the introduction in the convention 
of the ‘‘ Civilian Message Scheme,” as operated by the Committee 
during the Spanish civil war and the war of 1939; the adoption 
of measures facilitating the reunion of “ dispersed families ” and 
finally, provisions for the establishment of “‘ hospital zones or 
localities ” in favour of civilians. 

Altogether, the clauses relating to general principles or to 
detailed rules regarding the material, physical, and moral 
situation of civilians comprise some 150 articles, half of which 
are to be included in Annexes to the Convention proper. 

A number of provisions cannot be treated in this very brief 
survey, but we have indicated the new tendencies which inspired 
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the preliminary studies for the revision of the Geneva 
Conventions and the. drafting of a new convention on civilians. 
The present paper might lead to the belief that the experts were 
rather cautious in their proposals. It should be remembered, 
however, that the success of the first Geneva Convention of 1864 
was largely due to its general character and great elasticity ; 
precise rules may ensure strict protection, but make governments 
chary of binding themselves too closely—and especially in war 
time, when states want to enjoy as much freedom as possible 
to prosecute their efforts to victory ; detailed clauses also run 
the risk of becoming restrictive—and this in war time again, 
when there must be no limit set to impartial efforts to protect the 
human personality. 

Such as they are, these provisions as embodied in the four 
draft conventions, will be submitted for discussion to the 
International Red Cross Conference, due to meet in Stockholm 
in August 1948 ; they will also have to face the criticism of a 
diplomatic conference. May the ideals of which they are the 
expression be then recognised and accepted by all. The nations 
who have suffered so severely from two world wars, and 
especially from the second, have the right to express this hope. 

But, above all, may they never be applied. Giving 
expression to the inmost feelings of all those who have devoted 
so much time and knowledge to the revision of the Geneva 
Conventions, the government experts’ conference, in its last 
session in April 1947, unanimously voted a final recom- 
mendation, as follows : 

“ The Conference, while submitting to the Governments 
for study Draft Conventions relative to wounded and sick, 
prisoners of war and civilians, in the drafting of which it has 
participated, desires to have placed on record its earnest hope 
that wat may never again devastate the world.” 


THE GREAT POWERS’ VETO: 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


By W. ARNOLD-FoRSTER 
WHAT line should the British Government take now about 
the Great Powers’ right of veto in the Security Council ? 


I 
Misconceptions are so prevalent as to how the veto formula 
came about, what it amounts to as now interpreted, and how it 
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THE GREAT POWERS VETO 


could be changed, that it may be worth briefly reviewing these 
questions as a preliminary. 

When the British, American and Russian experts met at 
Dumbarton Oaks in August 1944 to draft the Charter, they 
agreed on three major propositions about the Security Council, 
all of which are now embodied in the Charter. 

First, the Council was to have “ primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and security.” Secondly, 
it was to have (unlike the League’s Council) a measure of 
governmental responsibility, being authorised to decide and act, 
within certain limits, on behalf of all the United Nations. ‘The 
Council is to decide whether an occasion for preventive or 
coercive sanctions has arisen ; the Council may then “ decide 
what measures shall be taken ” ; and the members are bound to 
accept and carry out such decisions. Thirdly, each Great Power 
was to have a wide right of veto when the Council was 
making decisions on matters of substance (as distinct from 
matters of procedure) about a dispute. But on this last point 
agreement was not complete. None dissented from the view 
that the right of veto should be complete when the Great 
Power was not party to the dispute. But agreement could not 
be reached as to the Great Power’s right of veto in disputes to 
which it was itself a party. Britain, holding to the principle of 
law that no disputant should be judge in his own cause, and 
mindful of the recognition of this principle in the League’s 
Covenant, held that in such a case the Great Power should 
have no vote. The Americans rallied to this view. The 
Russians, with their authoritarian tradition, rejected it 


‘absolutely. The resulting deadlock was only resolved at 


Yalta, in Feb. 1945, when President Roosevelt proposed a 
compromise—or what looked like a compromise. The Yalta 
formula, embodied in Art. 27 of the Charter, says in effect this: 
When the Council is dealing with a dispute as a problem of 
pacific settlement (under chapter VI of the Charter) the disputant 
Great Power may not vote; but when the Council’s decision 
would involve action (under chapter VII), then the Great 
Power, even though party to the dispute, recovers its right of 
veto. 

So it should nat be supposed that the whole of the veto 
provision was forced through by the Russians at Yalta; a large 
part of it had previously been agreed by all the three Great 
Powers at Dumbarton Oaks. And there was a reason for this. 
The Security Council was to be endowed with a governmental 
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< 


responsibility for taking decisions that might involve “ major 
political consequences ” for all the members, especially for those 
which command great power. And the three Governments 
were not then willing to commit themselves to this instalment of 
“world government,” based on voting in a Council in which 
each State had one vote, unless they were protected by a right of 
veto. The British Foreign Office commentary on the Charter 
(cmd. 6666) puts this view with candour. “At least until 
some system is worked out and accepted by the majority of 
States ensuring that votes in a Council represent both the 
population and the real power of States, the special position 
which has been granted ‘(sic)’ to the Great Powers for more 
than a century must be maintained.” No doubt the U.S. 
Senate would have shared that view in 1945. 

It is evident that, even on the narrowest interpretation of 
the Charter, the veto right is very extensive indeed. Beyond 
doubt, each Great Power is licensed by the Charter to bar any 
corporate decision by the Council that would involve preventive 
or coercive action either against itself or against any other 
state which it may choose to shield. (I will deal later with 
the action allowed under Art. 51 of the Charter.) Thus, the 
Charter accords to the Great Powers a privileged status “ above 
the law”; it does not exempt them from the general obligation 
not to threaten or use force in any manner inconsistent with the 
pacific purposes of the United Nations, but it does formally 
allow them to be judge in their own cause in all decisions 
involving action by the Council. The Charter had to be a 
compromise between claims of power and claims of law. 


But this particular compromise represents a greater concession 


to anarchy than that made in the Covenant. It accords to the 
Great Powers a status irreconcilable with the principle of 
“equality before the law ” and protects them (by Art. 108) 
from any unacceptable tampering with this privilege. Veto 
guards veto. 

On paper, there are two important limitations of the veto 
right. No Great Power may veto decisions on matters 
recognised as “‘ procedural”; nor may it vote on decisions 
solely concerned with the pacific settlement of a dispute to which 
it is itself a party. But the Russians, detesting any limitations on 
their authoritarian judgment, have claimed validity for a series 
of devices which would make the veto virtually unlimited in 
practice. They claim, rightly or wrongly, a right to veto 
decisions as to what are “ procedural ” matters. 
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THE GREAT POWERS VETO 


' By Art. 34, the Council deals only with disputes on situations 
whose continuance it finds “likely to endanger” peace and 
security. The Russians claim a veto on decisions as to this 
likelihood. 

Arts. 34 and 36 as first drafted at Dumbarton Oaks empowered 
the Council to investigate “any dispute,” in order to judge 
whether it was likely to endanger peace; then the word 
“situation ” was added, as an afterthought. But the Yalta 
formula, embodied in Art 27, refers only to a “ dispute.” The 
Russians claim that the limitation of the veto applies only to 
disputes, not to situations, and that decisions as to which label 
should be stuck on are subject to the veto. 

Again, Art 4. says that new members are to be admitted to 
the U.N. by a decision of the Assembly, “‘ upon the recommen- 
dation of the Security Council.” Here too, the Russians claim 
and exercise a veto. Thus, a hole of incalculable extent has 
been driven through the limitations of the veto right which 
Roosevelt and Churchill ostensibly bought from Stalin at 
Yalta. 

Now suppose that these devices had never been invented, 
and that the right of veto had not been used so often by the 
Russians (more than twenty times), or used (as we think) as an 
instrument of national policy. Would the veto right, as limited 
by the Yalta compromise, afford a sound basis for the building 
up of a reliable system of “ collective security” ? I do not 
think so. 

First, there is an inherent defect in this compromise. For 
decisions about “ pacific settlement ” may at any stage necessitate 
action as a sequel. The Council ought not to make corporate 
decisions of importance unless it can be reasonably sure of being 
able to follow them through without being blocked at a later 
stage by the veto. Thus the fear of the veto permeates the 
whole system. Such a system has paralysis in its blood. It 
is like a car whose starter is apt at any time to engage the 
mechanism for switching the engine off. The machine is 
ill-designed as well as ill-used. 

Secondly, by conceding to each Great Power a wide license 
to be judge in its own cause, the Charter violates that principle 
of ‘ equality before the law ’ which it should be most concerned 
to assert and make operative. Anarchy as well as paralysis is in 
its blood. 

Thirdly, the veto allows each Great Power to veto all 
decisions or disputes to which it is not directly a party ; so that 
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each can shield any “client” state which it may choose’ to 
protect. That means, in existing circumstances, that sanctions 
can only be counted on in cases where they are least likely to § 
be required. The hypothesis that all the Great Powers would 
generally be at one in lifting the Charter’s sword to protect the 
common peace may have seemed reasonable in October 1944, 
but seems a mockery now. 
Il. 

What then should be the British Government’s aim at this § 
stage ? Three kinds of policy are possible. I will label them § 
“Wait and See,” “‘ Circumventing the Veto,” and “ Changing § 
the Charter.” 

At this early stage in the United Nations’ life, and at this time 
of dangerous tension between the Communist East and the 
non-Communist West, we might aim at limiting so far as possible 
the burden put on this Security Council, and discouraging all 
forms of challenge to the veto lest tension with the Soviet 
Union might be increased. The primary aim now, it might be § 
argued, should be to stop this “cold war” and avoid the 
breaking of bridges between East and West, however frail. 
Any attempt to circumvent or limit the veto would, so the 
argument runs, serve only to exacerbate Russian apprehension 
of a line-up of the world which they label (with such wild 
imprecision) “Capitalist,” for the conflict which they have 
been taught to regard as “ inevitable.” 

Against this “ wait and see” policy it might be said that, 
whilst of course we should make the most persistent, scrupulous, 
understanding efforts to end this “ cold war,” we must also make 
perfectly plain that we do not stand for peace at amy price, 
that we reject the policy of neutrality in face of aggression, 
that we cannot afford to admit unlimited expansion of 
authoritarian Communist control any more than we can afford 
to let our economic recovery be blocked by Soviet opposition to 
the Marshall Plan, and that we dare not allow the open alliance 
against aggression, which a United Nations should and could 
become, to “die on its feet.” We should assume—so this 
counter argument might run—that our enduring aim must be 
a protected peace system based on law and organised on 4 
world-wide basis; but that if, owing. chiefly to Soviet 
intransigence, “ one world ” is unattainable at present, we must 
make the best of a temporary division into two, not pretending 
that it does not exist or that it is not perilous, but not scared into 
hopelessness nor wavering irresolutely over taking measures 
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necessary for mitigating the consequent dangers and for ex- 
tending the rule of law so far as we can in the circumstances. 

For my part, I am driven to conclude that this ‘ wait and see ’ 
policy would contribute nothing substantial to the abatement 
of Soviet hostility to the non-Communist West. That hostility, 
so continually paraded by Soviet spokesmen in Council and 
Assembly, is not, I fear, a temporary outcome of passing 
differences, but is, rather, an application of just such a policy as 
Lenin enjoined upon the comrades when the League of Nations 
was young—a policy meant to jam the machine, fan the sparks of 
conflict, and so “ create a revolutionary situation ” everywhere. 
The aim of extended revolution, the hope of conflict 


| between the “bourgeois” states, and the expectation of 


collapse in the capitalist economies, might be countered by a 
demonstration of economic recovery in the non-Communist 
world ; it will certainly not be appeased by a policy that involves 
the withering of hope and faith in the United Nations experiment. 
That withering is going on now, as the Canadian spokesman, 
Mr. St. Laurent, pointed out at the Assembly. It is evidenced 
by the experience of the United Nations Association in Britain. 

I do not even believe that a “ wait and see ” policy is likely 
to lead to Soviet ‘participation in that huge proportion of the 
United Nations enterprise—UNESCO, F.A.O. and so much else— 
from which the Union now, unfortunately, stands aloof. Such 
a policy is becoming invalid as a means of strengthening the 
bonds between East and West, and injurious to the effort to make 
a protected peace system based on law. The great majority 
of the delegates at the Assembly have taken this view; and 
I conclude, most reluctantly, that they were right. 

Assuming, then, that the veto problem cannot well be left 
in abeyance, what should be done or attempted ? 


Il. 

The Little Assembly. The General Assembly has decided on 
the creation of an Interim Committee, the so-called “‘ Little 
Assembly.” It is to meet throughout the year, till the next 
General Assembly, following up the work of this Assembly 
and clearing ground for the next one. It is specially charged 
to consider the veto question. 

It may deal with a situation or dispute which is not on the 
agenda of the Security Council, provided that a two-thirds 
majority of its members so decide ; likewise, it may institute a 
commission of investigation “‘on the spot”, subject to consent 
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by the country in which investigation is to be made. At the time J 


of writing full texts are not available, and it is difficult to judge 


how the new plan will affect the right of veto. Apparently the f 


Little Assembly will in some cases be able to decide on making 


an investigation despite the fact that this could be blocked by a 
Great Power’s veto if the case were being dealt with by the 


Security Council. 


The plan has been denounced as “ a violation of the Charter ” 
by the Soviet spokesman, and the five other Slav spokesmen F 
have dutifully followed suit. The Soviet Union, Mr. Vyshinsky § 
declared, would never agree to the creation of such an organ § 
“as long as we stand on the basis of the Charter of the U.N.” § 


All the six states are to boycott the enterprise. 
So the breach widens. Perhaps the discussions will help 


the participants to discover common ground about the veto | 
and other issues ; they may dispel some illusions and bring out § 


stubborn facts about American (and British ?) unwillingness to 
forego the veto so long as the Council retains its present 
constitution and authority. Any proposal for restriction of 
the veto, either by agreement or by revision of the Charter, 


will assuredly be met by the Soviet’s veto. And every grouping Ff 
of states which may be willing to accept stronger obligations of § 


peace-keeping and collective resistance to aggression, however 
sincerely intended as a buttress to an open alliance in support of 
the Charter’s purposes, will doubtless be denounced by 
Communists in and out of the Soviet Union as another 
conspiracy by the “ Fascist beasts,” contrary to the Charter and 
directed against the Soviet Union. 


Article 51. One proposal for such a grouping of Members F 


has come from the directors of the American Association for the 
U.N. They suggest that the United States, “pursuant to its 
freedom under Article 51,” should declare as a national policy 
that, if the Assembly finds that a Member State is the victim of 
armed attack and that the Security Council has failedto discharge 
its responsibilities for maintaining peace, the U.S. will, “ in 


cooperation with other nations so inclined, take measures which § 


it deems necessary in support of the nation so attacked. In 
case the U.S. deems action necessary before the General 
Assembly can meet, and gives assistance to the nation attacked, 
it will report both to the Security Council and to the General 
Assembly. It will be prepared to abide by the General 
Assembly’s decision as to whether such aid should be continued”. 

I think this implies an excessively wide interpretation of 
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THE GREAT POWERS VETO 


the ‘ freedom’ of action accorded by Act 51 of the Charter, 
which says that nothing in the Charter “‘shall impair the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defence if an armed 
attack occurs against a Member of the U.N., until the Security 


- Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain inter- 


national peace and security. Measures taken by Members in 


| the exercise of this right of self-defence shall be immediately 


reported to the Security Council... .. a 

The plan would ge far—surely, much too far—in liquidating 
restraints upon the self-judged use of force. And this licence, 
meant to facilitate sanctions, would be liable to prove two-edged: 
if it authorised instant use of American forces, say, to aid Greece 
against alleged attacks from the North, it might be cited as 
justification for instant moves, equally self-judged, by Soviet 
forces in the opposite direction. 

An international Convention against aggression. An analogous 
proposal has lately been made by Lord Cecil. The international 
Law Commission would be asked to draft a Convention, open 
for signature by all U.N. members. This would bind the 
signatories, “jointly and severally,” to accept the principle 
that aggression is an international crime, and to resist any actual 
or threatened aggression by any state. “If any signatory 
should be of the opinion that any state was guilty of actual 
aggression or was manifestly preparing for such aggression, it 
should either (1) in case of urgency take whatever steps it might 
think necessary to restrain the aggressor, or (2), if time permits, 
consult with the other signatories as to what steps they or any 
of them could usefully take with that object.” In any case, 
the signatories should be informed as soon as possible, and if 
the majority thought no aggression had been committed or 
intended, action should be withdrawn or suspended. The 
Convention is meant to supplement, not supplant, the Charter. 

Here again, I think, as in the American Association’s plan, 
the safeguards against the self-judged use of force are dangerously 
loosed. And here, the signatories of the Convention would, it 
seems, make themselves arbiter, by majority vote, of the funda- 
mental political issues which the Security Council is charged with. 

The anxiety and exasperation which lies behind these 
projects is inevitable and justified. But are not the plans vitiated 
by failure to grapple with the main need—the need to build up 
the authority and power of “ The Crown,” as the authorised 
judge and guardian of “The King’s Peace?” “ Primary 
tesponsibility ” for maintenance of peace and security cannot 
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safely be assumed by any authority outside the very centre 
of the United Nations. And the judgment whether aggression 
is being prepared or committed cannot safely be transferred from 
the centre to the individual members or to the majority vote in j 
a Committee less representative than the Security Council. 


IV 

So I come to the third kind of policy—“ Changing the 
Charter.” Is that practicable ? hk | 

If the Soviet Union remains a member, it can block textual § 
amendment by the veto. Even if this particular veto did not § 
operate, the veto of other Great Powers would have to bef 
reckoned with: and it is very unlikely that the U.S. Senate 
(or the British Government ?) would renounce the veto right, 
so long as each state in the Council has one vote, and the Council 
has so wide a measure of governmental authority. Thus, it is 
unlikely that the veto could be pulled out of the Charter like a 
loose tooth ; a major operation, affecting other Articles besides 
27 and 108, would be required. 

Could the states which want to break the deadlock withdraw F 
from the United Nations ? The Charter provides for expulsion 
of members, and suspension of the rights and privileges of § 
membership, but does not mention withdrawal. Actually, 
non-patticipation which amounts to withdrawal cannot be § 
prevented; and the Russians have in this respect gone very 
far already. 

Suppose that, say, 45 Members, including, say, four Great 
Powers, were to denounce their signatures of the Charter, 
declaring that experience had already shown some of its central f 
provisions to be unworkable, and that they could not afford to 
drift any longer without a sound foundation for the formation 
of a collective peace system truly based on law. ‘“ We tried,” § 
they might say, “to establish such foundations a few years ago; 
we made certain errors, now manifest; we ate resolved to 
repair those errors, and build, with all the help we can get, an 
organisation better fitted than the old for preventing war, 
for establishing conditions in which justice and respect for law 
can be maintained, for extending and assuring essential human § 
tights, and for promoting social progress and other standards 
oF life in larger freedom.” If such a radical move were made, 
with all its risks, the nations participating would at least gain f 
freedom to devise a new chatter, perhaps less ambitious in some 
respects, but more consonant with ‘equality before the law’ and 
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less stultified by concessions to arbitrary power. It may happen 
that the course of Soviet policy, and a growing recognition of 
the defects of the Charter, as well as exasperation with the abuse 
of the veto, will force such a grim choice upon us before the 


| United Nations is much older. But even if this does happen— 


even if the division into ‘two worlds’ becomes more explicit 
than it is now—the task of building a real collective peace 
system on a world-wide basis will remain. Sooner or later the 
nations will have to learn to pay their “minimum subscription” 


“ to some peaceful orders which is compatible with essential 


be » liberties and protected by authorised power. And that achieve- 
> bel 


ment will have to be reached by “the laborious ways wf genuine 
assent”—including not least the assent of the Slav peoples, 
now icebound by Leninist dogmas of “inevitable” conflict. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN FRANCE AND 
BRITAIN 


By Dr. GERTRUDE WILLOUGHBY 


BOTH England and France, prior to the war, had set up social 
insurance schemes, but they were limited in extent and in no 
sense could have been said to provide security. Recent legisla- 
tion in the two countries has extended the whole field and it is 
interesting to compare the means adopted to achieve a similar 
end. The demand for social security and the manner in which 


and social structure of the country. And in this regard France 
and Britain present considerable differences. The occupied 
population is comparable, about 22,523,000 in this country, 
and 20,550,000 in France. But whilst Britain is largely a country 
of workers dependent on their wages, an important section of 
the French population is more or less independent of wages. 
The 1946 census shows that France has still over 7 million 
people on the land, and of this number some 5 million are 
proprietors, mostly small peasant proprietors. Moreover, 
neither in industry nor in commerce has the little man been 
swallowed up by the big undertaking to the same extent as in 
this country. Petits commergants and petits industriels still 
number about 3 million. And to this number should be added 
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some 600,000 artisans, highly skilled men working on their 
own account. We have about one million of our population on 
the land, and the great majority of these are wage earners. It is 
estimated that in 1948 there will be 19,300,000 employed persons, 
and 2,800,000 self employed persons, that is to say employers 
and workers on their own account. This difference in the 
distribution of the occupied population will clearly have a 


predominating influence on the plan worked out by the state to § 


achieve security for its citizens. 

Beveridge made social security’ dependent upon the 
maintenance of employment and the prevention of mass 
unemployment. Unemployment insurance is capital to the 
whole British scheme. France has never had an unemployment 
problem comparable to our own, and she has not included 
unemployment benefit in her new Social Security Plan. From 
1920 to 1938 the unemployment problem in this country was 
acute. But in France there was such a shortage of labour between 
1921 and 1931 that two million foreigners were encouraged 
to enter the country. And though as a result of the world crisis 
the policy was not continued from 1931 to 1935, France has so 
little fear of unemployment to-day that she is planning to 
allow one and a half million people to enter the country, not 
only to offset her shortage of workers but also to aid her 
demographic policy. 

Monsieur Pierre Laroque, Director General of Social Security 
in the French Ministry of Labour, speaking at a conference in 
London last year and referring to this British concern 
about unemployment said, “the dominating considerations in 
France are‘of an altogether different kind. They are, first, our 
preoccupation with the family and the decline in the population; 
therefore the necessity of giving substantial help to families in 
order to raise the birth rate, and to favour the formation of a 
numerous generation of young workers to repair the grave 
situation resulting from a steadily ageing population. The 
French plan of social security, therefore, has been built*up not 
round unemployment insurance, but round as complete a system 
as possible of family allowances, a system of health insurance 
designed to protect workers and their children against the 
threat of illness and to restore the power to work of those who 
fall ill, and finally round a system of old age insurance, the 
necessity for which is each day more ‘apparent.’ 

Before the war both France and England had birthrates 
below replacement rate. But the situation in France is more 
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critical than in this country, partly because the birthrate started 
to show a marked decline about one hundred years earlier. 
Moreover, whilst the mortality rates have, in general, declined 
in France the infant mortality rate remains very much higher 
than in this country. It was higher before the war and as might 
have been expected the rate increased during the war. In 1945 
it reached the appalling level of 108 per thousand live births 
as against 46 in this country. The rate for 1946 is 67. But it is 
estimated that if France had the same infant mortality rate as 
in this country there would be ten thousand fewer babies die 
each year. In the light of these figures it is understandable that 
the emphasis in the French Social Security Plan should be on 
the family, and in particular on the health of the mother and 
child. The French Plan falls into three parts. Firstly there is 
the whole scheme of family allowances, secondly the social 


| insurances proper, and thirdly the provision for industrial 


injuries. 

France was the first country in which an attempt was made 
to meet the financial difficulties of the pére de famille by a payment 
over and above his wage and calculated in relation to the 
number of his children. But it is doubtful if this voluntary effort, 
started in 1918, would have continued had not the number of 
employers willing to pay for family allowances increased and a 
method of equalising the burden between employers worked 
out. This was achieved by the creation of Equalisation Funds 
(Caisses de Compensation). ‘These funds might be established on an 
industrial or a geographical basis. For example, the employers 
in the Lille textile industry came together and set up their own 
Equalisation Fund. But the Cazsse de Compensation de la Région 
Parisienne groups the employers from a wide range of 
industries. 

Up to 1932 the adherence of an employer to an Equalisation 
Fund, and therefore the payment of family allowances, was on a 
purely voluntary basis. But the movement had proved so 
successful that in 1932 a law was passed making it obligatory for 
every employer in industry and commerce to belong to an 
Equalisation Fund. 

In 1946 a comprehensive Social Security Plan was elaborated 
in France, and it is intended ultimately to integrate completely 
the finance and administration of the family allowances with the 
general scheme. But for the moment this proposal has met 
with opposition and it has not been found expedient to put it 
into effect. The position to-day is as follows. There are one 
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hundred and eleven Equalisation Funds financed, in the first 
instance, by the employers who pay thirteen per cent of their 
wages bill into the Equalisation Fund to which they belong. 
From the total sum thus collected the Funds pay out the 
allowances to the families, finance the important social services 
which many Funds have created, and meet the administrative 
costs involved. 

Prior to 1947 the administration was almost completely in 
the hands of the employers. For some time the trade unionists f 
had been claiming a share in the administration on the grounds | 
that the family allowances did not represent a generous gesture 
on the part of the employers but were, in fact, paid by the wage 
earners either in higher prices or lower wages. Under the 
Social Security Plan this claim is recognised and the workers’ 
representatives have been allotted half the seats on the 
administrative councils. The elections held in 1947 resulted in 
61 per cent of these seats being held by members of the 
communist trade unions though a surprisingly large number of 
the Christian trade union representatives were returned. Since 
the administrative councils include representatives of other 
interested bodies the employers are now in a minority. 

There are special Equalisation Funds for agriculture and 
for the self employed worker. These Funds are administered 
by the members themselves and largely financed by them. 
These, however, do receive a government grant. All civil 
servants and local government officials receive allowances which 
are financed from the public funds. 

The principle that the cost of rearing a child is in large 
measure a national responsibility has been accepted in France 
and, though the allowances under the new Security Plan are 
not designed to cover the whole cost, the aid given is very 
considerable. The allowances in theory are closely linked to 
wages. The wage taken as base to which all allowances are 
related is that of an unskilled worker in the steel industry in 
Paris. Wages and the cost of living vary considerably in France f 
as between geographical areas and as between town and country. 
Family allowances are adjusted to take account of this variation. 
The calculation of allowances in this paper is based on the 
Paris rate of 7,000 francs monthly. This basic rate, the sa/aire 
moyen, should be an average wage. But owing to the rapid rise 
in wages and to the fact that family allowances do not now 
automatically increase, this sum of 7,000 francs is estimated to 
be some twenty per cent below the lowest wage. The 
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overnment is already being pressed to increase the basic rate on 
which the family allowances are calculated. 

The allowances to-day are as follows. First, there is a 
maternity grant. This grant has been elaborated with the 
express purpose of encouraging the birthrate. It is only given 
if the first child is born within two years of the marriage or if 
the mother is under twenty-five at the birth of her first baby. 
When these conditions are fulfilled the mother receives a grant 
which amounts to three times the basic wage; that is to say 
21,000 francs. Moreover, should another child be born within 
three years the mother will receive a further maternity grant of 
twice the basic wage. And for every child born within a pé@riod 
of three years from the last birth this sum of 14,000 francs will 
be paid. All women in France who fulfil the conditions have a 
right to this maternity grant. It is given even to foreigners if the 
child takes French nationality. Should the mother be the wife 
of an insured worker she will receive in addition a sum of 
6,820 francs if she nurses the child herself. If for good reasons 
she is unable to do this she will receive monthly payments 
towards the cost of the milk. 

The second and most important benefit is that of family 
allowances proper. The families of all the occupied population 
have a right to this benefit. The allowances are paid, as in 
Britain, for the second child but in France they are continued 
to the age of seventeen for an apprentice and up to the age 
of twenty for a student. The amount to be paid to the mother 
is calculated as a percentage of the basic wage of 7,000 francs. 
The mother of two children receives twenty per cent of this 
sum monthly but for each additional child the allowance is 
taised to thirty per cent of the basic rate. Thus the mother of 
four children will receive a monthly sum of 5,600 francs this 
being 80 per cent of the basic wage. 

A third benefit is available when the family 1s subsisting on a 
single income. In France a much higher percentage of women 
go out to work than in this country and the primary object of 
this allowance is to enable the mother to stay at home and 
look after her family. Nevertheless, the allowance is paid if 
the father for one reason or another stays at home whilst his 
wife goes out to work. 

France, like Britain, is in urgent need of labour and the 
trade union leaders are urging the married woman to take her 
place in the factory. But it is generally agreed that the married 
woman who works outside her home is less likely to have 
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children. Moreover, the French figures show that the infant 
mortality rate is lower if the mother remains in her home. 
The official attitude is, therefore, to encourage the woman to 
stay in her home. If she has one child and does not go out to 
work she is entitled to twenty per cent of the basic wage until 
the child is five years of age. But as soon as there are two 
children she is entitled to forty per cent of the basic wage and 
for three children or more the allowance is fifty per cent. This 
payment is, of course, in addition to the family allowances so 
that the mother of four children in Paris will receive a monthly 
sum of 9,100 francs provided that she does not go out to work. 
Shotld she fulfil the conditions required to qualify for the 
maternity grant already described she will receive, in addition 
to the family allowances and the single income allowance, a 
substantial lump sum as each child is born. 

No exact comparison can be made between the British and 
the French methods of aiding the family. The British give 
valuable services in kind through the maternity and child welfare 
service, through free medical care and subsidised milk and meals 
to school children. In actual family allowances a mother of 
four children in this country will receive three pounds a month, 
and this sum is subject to income tax. The French mother with 
four children, living in Paris, will receive 9,100 francs a month, 
roughly 18 pounds, at the present rate of exchange, if she stays 
at home to look after them and no income tax is payable on these 
allowances. 

It is too early to estimate how far this French policy will 
achieve a higher birthrate and a lower infant mortality rate. 
But it is clear that the inferior economic position of the family 
with three or more children is to some extent already being 
adjusted. Criticism can be advanced against this policy, and 
frequently is in France, on the ground that it is the poorer 
sections of the community which are most likely to be influenced 
by it. Nevertheless, the middle-class family gains in that students 
receive allowances up to the age of twenty, and as had already 
been indicated the allowances are free of income tax. 

At a recent conference in Paris on Population and the 
Family it was interesting to note the French reaction to the 
British plan of giving a relatively small cash payment but 
valuable services in kind. This method of helping the family, 
which is generally accepted in this country, was considered 
as an infringement of personal liberty and an affront to the 
prestige of the father. The cash allowances in France are paid 
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in the great majority of cases because the father works. They 
were, indeed, at one time called a sursalaire familial. And so the 
French consider that the prestige of the head of the family is 
maintained, an important consideration in a country where the 
pére de famille still has important rights. And there is obviously 
more liberty if the mother is left to spend the money as she, and 
not the state, thinks best. : 

Thus the French may be said to have a policy for the family. 
At the moment the British have no co-ordinated policy; we 
await the findings of the Royal Commission on Population. 
But the Social Insurances proper present more features common 
to the two countries. With the exception of unemployment 
the causes of insecurity are the same, sickness, old age, death 
and accident, on these follow loss of income and the need for 
financial aid. But in finance and administration the measures 
adopted by the two countries to implement their social insurance 
policy reflect a fundamental difference in attitude towards the 
state. 

Britain in 1911 began her state insurance scheme financed by 
the contributions of workers and employers and the state. 
Since that date there has been a more or less continuous develop- 
ment and the National Insurance Act 1946 brings the great 
majority of the population into the scheme. In the summer of 
1948 the Act comes into operation. Employed, self-employed 
and non-employed persons will pay contributions which will 
be the same for all persons within the appropriate classes. 
The state pays all the administrative costs and a percentage of 
the benefits. It is estimated that in 1949, the first complete 
year of working, the state’s contribution will amount to 118 
million pounds. The scheme is administered by a department 
of State, the Ministry of National Insurance. 

Social insurance in France has had a different history. 
Since 1930 there has been an insurance scheme covering workers 
against the risks of sickness, maternity, old age and death. 
There was an upper income limit and people earning above this 
limit did not come into the scheme. In finance and administra- 
tion the scheme was adjusted to the extreme individualism of 
the French worker and his deep suspicion of state sponsored 
schemes conceived for his benefit. The whole of the expense 
of the insurance scheme was met by the contributions of workers 
and employers. The actual administration was in the hands of a 
multitude of separate Funds, Cassses, set up sometimes by 
employers, sometimes by the workers themselves, sometimes 
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by the state. Further, there were the Sociétés Mutualistes, mutual 
aid societies which, in addition to their friendly society activities, 
dispensed social insurance benefits. 

With this background it would have been quite impossible 

.for the French government to have set up an administratively 
tidy scheme like that of the British, even had they wished to do 
so. To quote Monsieur Laroque, “ The French tradition in the 
field of social security, the traditions of mutual aid societies, 
together with the tradition of trade unionism, carries with it a 
tradition of self help by the insured population themselves. 
That.is why the French plan of Social Security is entirely based 
on broad social and democratic principles. The French workers 
do not desire official guardianship, any more than they desire 
the guardianship of employers. They intend to manage their 
own affairs.” 

The French plan of which the main outline was announced 
in 1945, is clearly inspired by the Beveridge plan. It seeks to 
ensure security for all by bringing the whole population into 
the scheme, though the extension to certain sections of the 
community is delayed until France is in a sounder financial 
position. It seeks to concentrate finance and administration 
so as to enable the employer to pay one contribution covering 
all his social security payments and to enable the worker to draw 
all his benefits from one local office. To this end a series of 
Social Security Boards has been established. Each Department 
of France has a Primary Board which receives all contributions 
and administers sickness, maternity and industrial injury benefits. 
Above these ate sixteen Regional Boards which co-ordinate the 
work of the Primary Boards and deal with old age pensions and 
long term illness and incapacity. And finally there is a National 
Board which operates at ministerial level. 

The majority of the seats on the administrative councils of 
both the Primary and Regional Boards are: allotted to the 
workers’ representatives ; on the Primary administrative councils 
the employers have only one quarter of the seats. The first 
election for the workers’ representatives was held in April, 1947 ; 
the election gave 59 per cent of the seats to the communist 
controlled trade unions and 26 per cent to the Christian trade 
unions. The scope of these Boards is, of course, limited by the 
fact that the amount of contributions is fixed as are the rates of 
benefit. Nevertheless, the Boards have considerable freedom in 
administration and financial control. 

In private industry and commerce the entire cost of social 
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insurance is met by the contributions of workers and employers. 
The total charge is 16 per cent of the wages bill borne as to 6 
per cent by the workers and as to 10 per cent by the employers. 
All employed persons now come into the insurance scheme but 
after an income level of 204,000 francs a year the contribution 
of both employer and worker remains stationary. 

Under the French scheme contributions vary and cash 
benefits vary. For example, the worker insured for an old age 
pension will receive at sixty-five a pension in relation to the 
wages he has received during the last ten years of his employ- 
ment. There is a top limit to this sum determined by the top 
limit of contributions. Both in England and France old age 
pensions are a heavy charge on insurance funds. It is estimated 
that of the 86 milliard francs contributed by employers and 
workers in 1947 49 milliards will have been paid out in old age 
pensions leaving 37 milliard to meet the charges for sickness, 
maternity, invalidity and death. In Britain the steadily increasing 
cost of social insurance is due to the increase in old age pensions, 
the greater part of which has to be met out of taxation. 

The French Social Security Plan brought into operation 
in 1946 has already had to be modified and it is not unlikely 
that further changes will have to be made. Flexible and 
democratic as the plan appears it has met with considerable 
resistance. It was intended to make all insurance payments 
through local offices of the Primary Social Security Boards. 
But whilst the trade unionists approved of this scheme the 
members of the Mutual Aid Societies would have none of. it. 
They insisted that they must have freedom of choice and that 
they must be allowed to draw their insurance benefits from their 
Mutual Aid Societies as heretofore. In March, 1947 the govern- 
ment had to restore these facilities ; the Mutual Aid Societies 
had won a battle which their British counterparts, the Friendly 
Societies, had lost. : 

Further the attempt to extend the social insurance scheme 
to the professional and self employed man has also met with 
resistance. It was intended originally to bring these sections 
of the community into the new scheme when the economic 
situation of the country had improved. But in September, 1946 
the government hastily took the decision to extend old age 
insurance to the whole population; the contribution wa’ to 
be nine per cent of total income. Money was needed to finance 
the government’s scheme to extend old age pensions to all 
those over sixty-five who were in need, and it is alleged that an 
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imminent election was not without influence on the govern- 
ment’s action. But here again it has been found impossible to 
bring the act into operation. The refusal of shop keepers, of 
farmers, of self employed men together with all the professional 
men to pay their contribution has jeopardised this first extension 
of social security to those outside the wage and salary earning 
groups. 

The reasons for refusal to participate in the government’s 
scheme are manifold. Many people claim that this is a new 
tax and take no account of the fact that the payment, in the 
view of the government, is an insurance contribution which 
will give a valuable right in thirty years time. The continued 
fall in the value of money in France does not perhaps encourage 
long term commitments. And again these groups are composed 
of men with an extremely individualistic point of view, who 
prefer to rely upon their own efforts and see no reason why 
they should combine with their fellows. And lastly their 
political views are, in general, diametrically opposed to the 
views of the trade unionists who, it has been pointed out, have 
a majority representation on the Social Security Boards. 
Members of the large middle class in France who are independent 
of wages are most unwilling to share in a scheme which identifies 
them in any way with the communists. 

Both Britain and France have launched their schemes in a 
time of rising prices and financial difficulty. In Britain the rise 
in the cost oF living has been curbed by the government’s 
policy of subsidies and controls. In France, and more particularly 
in the large towns, the.cost of living is at least ten times higher 
than in 1938. This has necessitated a continual adjustment of 
social insurance contributions and benefits. It is maintained 
in France that the cost of social insurance directly influences the 
inflationary spiral. The worker pays his six per cent of wages 
and the employer pays ten per cent for social insurances, thirteen 
per cent for family allowances and about four per cent for 
industrial injuries. There is a further six per cent to covet 
holidays with pay which now have to be paid by all employers. 
These social insurance costs are brought into the selling price 
so that as the insurance burden increases prices rise. The demand 
for higher wages is met and, as the French legislator has related» 
cash benefits to wages, benefits also increase: It would appear 
that Britain has escaped some of these disadvantages through 
refusing to make an automatic readjustment between wages 
and insurance contributions and benefits. Nevertheless, it may 
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be argued that the French scheme is more delicately contrived 
than the British. The percentage contribution escapes the 
reproach of being a regressive tax and further there are obvious 
advantages in adjusting cash payment to standards of living. 
It may also be argued that France has taken a more realistic 
attitude than this country in the weight to be given to the 
claims of childhood and of old age. France, with her straitened 
finances has had an exceedingly hard decision to take. Should 
she reward past services or should she look to the future and 
spend money on the coming generation ? She has chosen the 


| latter alternative though she has the highest proportion of people 


over sixty in her population of any country in Europe. To-day, 
the worker of sixty-five who has paid insurance contributions 
for many years and has brought up a family of three children 
receives a yearly pension of 25,000 francs for himself and his 
wife. This is the highest pension and is, indeed, augmented in 
recognition of the service rendered to the state in bringing up 
three children. It will be remembered that the maternity benefit 
alone amounted to 21,000 francs. Britain has followed the 


reverse policy. 


Both in France and Britain the plans formulated to ensure 


| freedom from want have met the urgent demand of large sections 
' ofthe community. In both countries the economic and financial 
| situation of the next few years is going to influence profoundly 


the realisation of the social security plans. But the position in 
France is more complicated than in this country. Social insurance 
there has become a political issue with the left in favour of the 


| present plan and the centre and right in favour of considerable 





modifications. It is, for instance, fairly clear that if and when a 
more conservative government takes power the process of 


| centralisation will be halted and family allowances, for example, 


will continue to be administered outside the general insurance 


| scheme. But in the meantime the social insurance policy is 


strongly influenced by the communist trade unions, though 
in 1947 the elections for representatives to the Social Security 
Boards diminished the power of the communist representation. 
Nevertheless, a change in social insurance policy to bring it 
more into line with French individualism and previous policy 
may be difficult to effect. It may be argued that the nearer the 
French scheme approaches the British scheme the less is it 
likely to appeal to the French and that a retreat from Beveridge 
may be indicated. 

[The scales of benefits given above are those in force in November, 1947] 
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Pustic Oprmnion: ATTITUDES TOWARDS AMERICA AND RussIA 


WE managed to go on liking the Italians rather better than we 
liked some of our allies, even while we were fighting them. 
Long-standing national stereotypes die hard, and when at last 
Italy collapsed, for many ordinary citizens in Britain it simply 
confirmed what they had felt all along. Italians are lazy, 
peaceable, indolent, rather dirty but rather romantic people. 
They like the sun, and they don’t like war. Mussolini got a 
hold on them, but they were never suited to fascism, and their 
natural propensity for running away from a battle was sure to 
find expression sooner or later. 

Of course, the stereotype was shaken at times, but it remained 
there in the background, strong enough to enable many people 
to think of the Italians as a pleasant enough lot, even when they 
seemed unaccountably to be winning. It does not seem to 
matter a great deal if a nation goes out of character for a period, 
provided it reverts later. If the U.S.S.R. were to produce a 
workable plan for international peace and co-operation 
tomorrow, mass reactions would still probably take the 
predominant form of “‘I Anew Russia would do it in the end,” 
rather than surprise at, or suspicion of, a changed tactic. 


American stereotype 

This article is an attempt to review historically the changes 
which have taken place in people’s attitudes to America and 
Americans, Russia and Russians, during the past seven or eight 
years. It is based on Mass-Observation material collected 
during this time, chiefly of a descriptive and qualitative nature, 
but with sufficient indication of frequencies and numerical 
trends for general guidance. 

There have been several big blows to our conception of 
American characteristics during this period. Each tended to 
undermine a different trait oF the stereotype, and the net 
result has been decidedly negative and disturbing. 

Surveys in 1942 and 1943 showed the most liked character- 
istics of Americans to be: friendliness, openness, frankness, 
generosity and kindness; energy, efficiency, and general 
vigour and virility; democraticness and lack of snobbery. 
In this order of frequency these three basic traits topped the list. 
Most often disliked traits were boastfulness, bumptiousness, and 
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baloney; materialism, get-rich-quickness, speed-before- 
thoroughness ; and their language and accent. 

Frankness and openness, on the credit side, correspond with 
boastfulness and bumptiousness on the debit side. Energy 


corresponds with speed-craziness ; efficiency with materialism. | 


And materialism laps over into a “ self-centred ” trait which is 
the reverse of generosity. Even kindness has its negative 


aspect in the idea that Americans are “too darned sure of | 
themselves ” and treat others like a charitable insitution. The 


G.I’s brought this out a little. So did Lease-Lend. 


The picture is a delicately balanced one with few positives f 
which cannot fairly readily change into negatives without J 


fundamentally altering the pattern. Main plus score at that 
time was democraticness; main negative, language. If we 


take the stereotype at some other time, the chief. difference is not [ 


that new and unsuspected virtues and vices appear, but that 
what seemed a virtue now seems a vice, or what seemed a vice 
has become a virtue. America today is “showing her worst 
side ” to those who have come to dislike her, whereas Russia 
seems to be changing her whole character to those who have 
lately come to distrust her. Psychologically, the first process is 
very much easier to accomplish than the second. Hence people 
whose minds are changing tend to reserve judgment on Russia 
whenever opportunity arises; but have little difficulty in 
expressing their worst suspicions about the changes that seem 
to them to have come over America. 


Pearl Harbour 
Pearl Harbour was the first big blow to British conceptions 


of Americans. It undermined the efficiency idea. For America f 
to be caught napping was a real shock, since the Americans § 


were a people who were always on the alert. But Pearl Harbour 
was preceded by other precipitating factors. Although Lease- 
Lend raised statistically favourable opinion from a quarter to 
nearly two-thirds, towards the time of America’s entry into the 
war a vociferous minority were saying :— 


“If they feel so strongly this is a crisis for democracy 


why not come in and fight for us ?” 
“ They are feeling too damn smug at kindly selling us 
armaments.” 
“ Far too much talk and too little action.” 
When America came in because she had to, and began 
inefficiently as well, these latent irritations came to a head. 
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The “‘ bad” characteristics of boastfulness, over-talkativeness, 
and charitable present-giving had been displayed, and at the 
extremes people felt like these two women, glad that the 
windbag had been punctured and rather vengefully hopeful 
that Uncle Sam would be taken down a peg or two in his own 
self-esteem :— 

“ The only thing I’ve got against the Japanese is that 
they didn’t start earlier. The Americans need a good 
shaking up. They should have bombed New York, not 
the natives on those islands. Why should the poor natives 
get it all. It’s not their fault. I don’t think it’s fair ; 
we’ve promised to help the Americans in their war with 
Japan, but they aren’t doing much to help us against 
Germany. That’s what they always do, leave some one 
else to do the hard work. A few good bombs on the guts ° 
of them will do all the good in the world.” (F45 Artisan 
class).' 


“T think it serves America right — they’ve been scared 
of them all along — fancy letting Japan declare war on 
them! Infra dig I call it — I suppose they wanted to be 
noble and say ‘.We weren’t the aggressors’.” (F45 
Middle class). 

The Americans eventually redeemed most of their positive 
chatacteristics in British people’s minds in war, but it was a long 
ptocess. The perennial story of the American who says 
something in an English pub to the effect that he has come over 
to win the war for Britain, is evidence of its persistence in the 
fear-fantasies of many people throughout the war. 


Post-war 

The story began to repeat itself, on a “ peaceful ” plane 
with the end of Lease-Lend. This gave rise to the expression 
of an always latent feeling that America was really only out for 
herself, generous to others for her own sake—the get-rich-quick 
and devil-take-the-hindmost trait, a negative aspect of “ rugged 
individualism ” and the “land of opportunity.” The develop- 
ment runs consistently through news of the Marshall Plan, 
and gradual realisation of the snags attending the Loan. These 
new peacetime “‘ Lend-Leases ” seem to many to smack far more 
strongly of self-interest than the wartime one. Unfavourable 


1 F=Female; M=Male. Age is given to the nearest five years. Thus M40 = a man, 
forty years of age. 
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comment to-day (Autumn. 1947) far outweighs favourable,’ 
and typically takes this sort of form :— 


“ Don’t regard the Americans as friendly or allies — just 
as business men.” (F25. Middle Class. Voted Liberal), 
“Like any other country, she is out to help herself. § 
She could have helped us a little longer without hurting § 
herself, I think. The whole World today is out to help 
itself.” (F45. Wife of Bank Official. Conservative), 
“T think they’re making a fine rake-off us as they did f 
during the war” (bitterly). (M40. Shoe Salesman, ff 
Labour). : 

“ America is like an old miser hugging his dollars.” 
(M35. Working class. Non-voter). 
The business-first trait, though in some cases it is half- § 
dismissed with the added comment that all countries are the | 
same, takes in its extreme form an anti-semitic turn :— 
“ America is like Shylock screwing the screw.” 
(M35. Working class. Labour). 4 
“She is a devil. Just like a bloody Jew. They won't 















give away a penny.” (M4o. Working class. Labour). f 
Mote commonly :— 3 
“They’re a lot of greedy buggers. They won’t help f 
unless they can get a lot out of it.” (M25. Working ff 
class. Non-voter). 7 

“T think they’re perfectly dreadful — but it’s really big 
business—you can’t blame the people.” (F25. Artisan. § 
Non-voter). 

“ They’re too greedy — should do more for us.” 
(M60. Artisan. Conservative). 

“TI think though we borrowed the Dollars, they’ve 
had it all back one way or another.” (M45. Artisan. § 
Labour). 

“T’m not wrapped up in them, never have been. They 
want to go through a little bit of what we had in the War 





overt here.” (F45. Artisan. Labour). C 
The word Dictator is often used :— 0 
“ Don’t care a lot for them. Too much a Dictator — if 
we borrow money from her, she’ll tell us what to do.” — R 


(Mso0. Artisan. Voted Conservative). 

“* She’s out to dominate the World. America is trying 
to do what Hitler did and she’ll take a fall like he did.” 
(M35. Working class. Labour). 

“She should mind her own business and not try to 
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dictate so much to the rest of the World.” (F35. Middle 
class. Conservative). 


Favourable to America 

Favourable comment, about half as frequent as unfavourable 
among three London samples taken between March and 
September 1947 by Mass-Observation, is weakening in tone. It 
now comes mainly from Conservatives, and where it is not openly 
political it generally takes the form of rather feeble gratitude :— 

“ They’re very good to help us at all.” (M45. Artisan. 
Conservative). 

“I think we are unkind considering what she’s done for 
us.” (Mso. Middle class. Conservative). 

“It’s pretty good of her to take our immigrants.” 
(F30. Working class. Labour). 

But favourable remarks have recently taken on an increasingly 
well-defined political complexion :— 

“America is quite rightly approaching the world 
situation from a business man’s point of view. She won’t 
have anything to do with inefficiency and that is why she 
won’t help us as much as she might. She doesn’t trust this 
Government.” (M40. Middle class. Conservative). 

“] think they would help us a lot if we could change the 
Government. They don’t like this Government.” (F45. 
Artisan. Conservative). 

“ America is being hard on us because they have no 
confidence in the Government. If we had a Conservative 
Government they would be more helpful.” (F45. Middle 
class. Conservative). 

“T agree with the Americans. The biggest bugbear of 
the lot is this nationalisation. I believe this Government 
should not have taken power when it did.” (Cinema 
Commissionaite. 71. Conservative). 

But there were fewer favourable comments than there were 
Conservatives in the whole sample, in M-O’s most recent 
opinion-check. 


Roosevelt 
Two lately-recorded comments :— 

“America has treated us very badly indeed — it’s a 
shame. I think it would have been different if Roosevelt 
had lived.” (F30. Artisan. Non-voter). 

“T think they served us a dirty trick. They’re greatly 
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indebted to us. Part of America would have been no more 
if it had not been for us. One thing that I do believe: 
Truman is not the man to England that Roosevelt was.” 
(Mso0. Foreman. Labour). 

Shortly before President Roosevelt’s death, Mass- 
Observation chanced to ask Londoners, in the course of its | 
regular news-surveys, the question “If one of the Big Three 
had to die, which would you rather it was — Stalin, Churchill 
or Roosevelt ?” Roosevelt was less often mentioned than 
either of the others (who came too close for a clear distinction 
to be made on a small sample). 


Before the outbreak of war Roosevelt had come to be looked 
upon here as one of the chief leaders of the opposition to the 
Axis. Indeed he was often believed to be more strongly 
opposed than any of our own leaders. A Mass-Observation ff 
report shortly after his re-election in November 1940 says :— Ff 

“ The two most talked of events of the week are Greece fF 
and Roosevelt. Interest in these subjects has penetrated 
even into the quiet’ atmosphere of our Western study [ 
village. An old labourer of 70 who until now has shown f 
the absolute minimum of interest in anything outside the 
two mile radius, registered positive delight at Roosevelt’s f 
re-election, commented on it. spontaneously. After f 
Churchill, Roosevelt is probably the most popular figure 
in Britain to-day. 

“Opinion son the result of the American election are 
almost unanimously approving. There is a general, if vague, F 
feeling, that America has done the right thing by Britain, 
and a feeling of friendliness towards America more marked ff 
than at any time previously.” 

In the middle of the night of April 12th, 1945, the news of F 
Roosevelt’s death reached Britain. Here, in her own words, § 
is how one British working class woman felt about it :— 

“T heard it last night. It was in the 12 o’clock news. 
My chap woke me up—vwell, I wasn’t really asleep, sort of 
half and half, and he said, ‘ Roosevelt’s dead.’ I said, 
‘ My God, the country won’t half be in a mess.’ And he 
said, ‘ What are you talking about, it’s not Churchill, it’s § 
Roosevelt.’ I said ‘ OQoohh ’--just like that, proper flat, f 
and I went all cold, as if I’d lost a friend I’d known for 
years and years. D’yer know I couldn’t get him out of 
my mind for the rest of the night. Shame isn’t it ? He 
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was a fine man, a proper gentleman if ever there was one. 
I don’t know where we’d be if it wasn’t for Roosevelt 
sending us food and munitions on that Lease-Lend plan. 
It was all his idea. Yes, he made his countrymen agree 
to it—they weren't. particular but he told them flat that if 
we lost the war, the Nazis would be in America and their 
turn would be next. I expect Churchill will go next. 
I liked Roosevelt better, he was a man of the people. 
The others where I work, they’re terribly grieved. Shame 
Roosevelt didn’t live to see the war out. I expect the 
strain and worry finished him. We've certainly lost our 
best friend.” 

Roosevelt typified and symbolised the honest-to-goodness, 
down-to-earth democratic trait which endears Americans to 
many Britons. They were able to identify themselves more 
unreservedly with him in this sense than with any of our own 
leaders, and it is doubtful whether the death of any British 
politician for many years past would have inspired so deep a 
sense of personal loss. 


Truman 

Of Truman they knew nothing, inclined to believe from the 
first that he was “ very ordinary,” and certainly that he’d find 
it difficult to follow Roosevelt. Indeed, one woman seemed to 
think the new president would be little more than a figure-head, 
and that the Roosevelt family would carry on where the old 
President left off :— 

“* Oh, it’s a sad loss, isn’t it. I don’t think I know much 
about the new one really, I don’t know his name. I think 
his wife will be more really, I mean Roosevelt’s wife. 
I don’t think it’ll make all that difference to the peace 
conference, but I think they will have it with one of 
Roosevelt’s sons. Stalin, Churchill and one of Roosevelt’s 
sons, if they have a Big Three meeting.” 

President Truman has remained a lay figure to most Britons. 
People do not, as they did with Roosevelt, differentiate between 
nation and leader and hopefully expect that, when the Americans 
“aren’t particular” their President will remind them of the 
“good ” side of our American stereotype, and persuade them 
to live up to it. So we are left with just the Americans to react 
to. And just at present it takes an Irishman to be unreservedly 
enthusiastic :— 

“| think they’re a great country. They’re doing all they 
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can to help without jeopardising their own security.” 
(Irish Rubber worker, 40). 


Nation and Individual 

But we must distinguish between attitudes to the Americans ; 
to America ; and to the nature of the individual American. The 
foregoing applies to Americans-in-general, to the country 
insofar as it represents to people this block conception, and to 
the individual insofar as he carries many of the generalised traits, 
Ideas of country, race and personality overlap and interact on 
one another. 

Of the country, America, one woman said :— 

“ Well, there’s part seems all for us. But America’s so 
large. You don’t know what the Middle West thinks. 
You don’t even know where the Middle West is.” 

Of the nationality, American ; a middle class male view :— 

“ There’s no such thing as the American people. They’re 
just a lot of half-castes.” : 

And of the individual, an American, the following extract from f 
a Mass-Observation bulletin’ sums up a general conception :— 


“ There arise two sharply contrasting and yet fundament- 
ally similar groups of opinion. In the one the American 
is immature emotionally and intellectually ; he is boastful J 
and flamboyant, bad mannered and full of intolerance to 
any minority group. But in the other he is simple and 
ingenuous, impulsive and uninhibited, friendly, kind- 
hearted and generous. In either case his likeness to a child 

is stressed with notable frequency.” 
The feeling that Americans are immature branches over into 
a feeling, more often implied than explicit, that the Americans 
ate (despite their central heating, business efficiency and 
industrial superiority), still the younger cousins of the Britons. 
And this feeling in tutn carries with it the idea that the Americans 
ought to behave with proper respect towards us; and a quick 
and ready resentment if they don’t. In an early wartime survey 
one man complained that “ there’s aot enough English blood” 
in America; others said there were too many Germans there. 
To-day, resentment at the unBritishness of the Americans is 
taking on, at ome extreme the current anti-semitic pattern, 
appropriately to the Loan, which raises comments of Money- 

lender, Shylock, Jew, and Uncle Sam’. 


1 Mass Observation Bulletin for April, 1947. 
* Uncle= Pawn broker. 
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Anglo-American Co-operation 

When the Atlantic Charter was signed it raised minimal 
enthusiasmein this country because, by that time, people were 
expecting much bigger news from America and were 


) disappointed that she had not entered the war. The outcome 


of the Churchill-Roosevelt meeting came as an anti-climax 
because it produced only a piece of paper. At the time of 
writing it seems probable that the fruition of the Marshall Plan, 
if it comes at all, will also come as an anti-climax—too little, 


» not because it is not acceptable, but because it comes so late. 
| Someone was overheard saying shortly after news of the Atlantic 
' Charter was published : 


ee ee 


eee 





“ And I said, ‘ Hello, Joe, what’s the good news ?’ 
He laughed and said, ‘No, it’s a bugger, it’s nowt’ ” 
—an appropriate comment when the mountain labours to 
produce a mouse. 
Six years ago many people were thinking of post-war 
economic co-operation with the U.S.A. in these sort of terms : 
“We ought to have a customs union and a common 
currency. That would help to solve a lot of trade 
problems.” 
“ We should pool our resources economically throughout 
the world.” 
“‘ We should work out a general division of the resources 
of the world, so that everyone gets a fair share.” 
—and they were only jarred out of such optimistic hopes by the 
sudden, unprepared-for end of Lease-Lend. But as far back as 
eatly 1942, when hope still ran high of a new world after the 


of the difficulties mentioned, in a survey carried out in Jan. 1942, 
concerned big business and vested interests; and national 
selfishness. Here are some comments of that period : 

“ We shall have to play second fiddle—safe but no longer 
powerful.” 

“ The U.S.A. will always expect to be the petitioned, not 
the petitioner. She'll always expect to lead the way in 
any proposition.” 

*“* America will drive hard bargains.” 

“We shall be reduced to the position of a very junior 
partner.” 


So, for many, the event has been a disappointment, but not a 


surprise. 
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U.S.S.R. 

If the action which would most quickly reverse people’s 
present views on U.S.A. is a big-hearted gesture of spontaneous 
generosity, tension over Russia would be quickest relieved by 
some sort of world-shaking plan put forward by that country, 

People’s views on Russia are not complicated by any elabotate 
conceptions of what the Russians are like. Russia is an idea, 
while America is, in the last analysis, a too, too solid Yank. 
And it is a much slower and more painful process to accept 
what appear to be inconsistencies in the former than in the 
latter. 

Tom Harrisson, in an article in this journal in December 
1941, showed how sympathy and admiration of the U.S.S.R. 
survived through the Finnish war. It was justified in World 
War II and was as strong, if not stronger, at the end than it 
had been before the war started. 

Very few people to-day express reserved judgments about 
America. In the case of Russia, reserved judgment is almost a 
majority attitude at times. Expressed in opinion-poll statistics, 
shortly after an incident has blown over which provoked 
criticism of Russia the “unfavourable” group shows a tendency 
to decline, and the “don’t know” group to swell to 
unusually large proportions. People change over quickly 
from an attitude of antagonism to one of “wait and see.” 
Underlyingly, this wait and see outlook has characterised 
the whole trend of changing opinion since the war. 

Over British policy towards Russia we find the same tendency 
to reserve judgment. A Gallup Poll, published this November 
in the News Chronicle, typically shows one-third approval, one 
quarter disapproval, and an almost record high of 41°% “ don’t 
know ” ; it comments : “ grounds for these opinions were most 
mixed ; some persons gave contrary answers for exactly the 
same reasons” .... 

Three sample enquiries by Mass-Observation in London 
between March and September this year on the question 

“How do you feel about Russia at present,” have recorded 
respectively 53%, 44%, and 41% of undecided, vacillating and 
don’t know comment. When the statistically undecided group 
reaches these proportions, it becomes of major importance. 
In this case it is especially so, since much of the unfavourable 
group consists of those who have always been opposed to 
Communism, and favourable comment is increasingly confined 
to the politically interested. 
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Somewhere around half, perhaps less, of the “ don’t knows ” 
are simply not interested. Many of the rest are very interested 
indeed, but continue to hesitate over changing their minds. 
Many say that time will tell : 

“Time will show exactly what is going on in Russia. 
I think things are all right, but you get such completely 
opposite stories. I’ve not made up my mind about it.” 

Others feel that Russia is a mystery—that she will produce 
something out of the hat in good time : 

“My opinion of Russia is, she’s weighing things up. 
She’ll probably say her piece when things are right for her 
to do.” 

“ She’s a little mystetious and that’s not doing her any 

ood.” . 

“Well, I don’t know, she may be a friend or she may 
not.” 

“ There’s something doing over there. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if they weren’t arming themselves.” 

Many comments classified as unfavourable are plaintive 
rather than hostile : 

“ Russia’s acting a bit difficult. She seems to be against 
everything.” 

Or, on the favourable side, over-protesting : 

“Russia ? They’ve always been friends of mine and 
still are.” 


News Distrust 

One of the keys to people’s unwillingness to commit them- 
selves is to be seen in the remark of the middle-class woman 
who said : 

“I suppose I’m reacting to propaganda. I’m beginning 
to dislike Russia.” 

An important reason why so many are still reserving judgment 
is their distrust of news-sources where Russia is concerned. 

It was this, by then almost instinctual, suspicion of news 
stories from Russia in the press which largely enabled people to 
continue through the Finnish war with the persistent belief that 
Russia would not be on the wrong side for long, and had her 
own good reasons for fighting on the wrong side temporarily. 
Here they appeared right, and the newspapers dramatically 
wrong. Stories of cardboard tanks and inefficiency, then, 
probably play almost as an important part in determining 
to-day’s attitude as what Mr. Molotov says, now. 
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Analysis of a small sample enquiry last March showed that 
there were more people expressing anti-American feelings and 
fewer who expressed pro-Russian ones among those who 
claimed to “understand fairly well what’s going on,” than 
among those who said they “ didn’t feel quite clear about it.” 
To be pro-Russian at present carries the idea of being able to 
read between the lines of the newspaper news. 

There are certainly many signs that anti-Russian feeling is 
hardening to-day, slowly and painfully, but steadily. But it 
would, so far, be very easy for a single dramatic conciliatory 
gesture on Russia’s part to change the picture entirely. While, 
statistically, the balance of pro- and anti-opinion is very similar 
in the case of both Russia and America at present, and in both 
cases is heavily weighted towards antagonism, America is the 
less disturbing factor in people’s minds. They hope that America 
will change, but are not greatly expecting it. They expect Russia f 
to change, but are slowly becoming accustomed not to hope for it. 


H. D. Wittcock ff 


SOME RECENT FRENCH BOOKS 


THE universal or international nature of all sciences is to-day 
seriously jeopardized, for the present difficulties in travelling 
abroad or in importing books from other countries force us 
into an artificial insularity which must ultimately become 
detrimental to the aims of objective and impartial research. 
These difficulties apply not only to the sciences proper, but to 
the social sciences as well. I have recently spent several weeks § 
in Paris and I had the opportunity of discovering a considerable 
number of books of which some may not be known to fellow- 
workers in this country. 

I begin with works on economic history. Of Henri Sée’s 


Histoire Economique de fa France, which has first been published § | 


in German under the title Franzésische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, the 
second volume, dealing with the period from 1789 to 1914, is 
now available. (Armand Colin, Paris, 1942.) The French 
edition of this great work is much better than the German 
version. Its text has been completely revised and the extensive 
bibliographies have been brought up to date. The book is 
undoubtedly a classic. Henri Hauser’s La Pensée et /’action § 
économiques du Cardinal Richelieu (Presses Universitaires de France, 
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1944), a small book of some 200 pages, is an outstanding study 
on the social and economic history of the seventeenth century. 
_ Hauser analyzes with penetrating accuracy the psychological, 
administrative, and politico-economic ideas and practices of the 
great Cardinal who left his uncompleted work to Colbert. 
Georges Duveau has published, in Gallimard’s fine series 
La Suite des Temps, a masterly work on La Vie Ouvriére en France 


© sous le Second Empire (Paris, 1946) which testifies to the fruitful 


influence of the great French economic historians Simiand and 
Labrousse. It is an exciting book which in spite of its length 
(605 pages) deserves to be translated into English. Duveau 
describes the industrial evolution in France under Napoleon III ; 
| he analyzes the working conditions, salaries, and finally the 
' mores of the French proletariate under the Second Empire. 
Maxime Leroy’s Histoire des Idées sociales en Frame: De 
| Montesquien a Rousseau (Gallimard, 1946) is an indispensable 
» book. The author writes with a superb knowledge of the texts 
| which gain under his hands new significance. Two previous 
' books by the Same author: La Pensée de Sainte-Bewe (Gallimard, 
| 1940) and La Politique de Sainte-Beme (Gallimard, 1941) should 
| also be available in every British University library. In both 

volumes Sainte-Beuve ym tightly as one of the great social 
| and political thinkers of the 19th century. 

The perennial theme of the French Revolution of 1789 is 
resumed in several books : Daniel Guérin has recently published 
two volumes: La Lutte de Classes sous la Premiére République. 
Bourgeois et ‘bras nus’ (1793-1797). (Gallimard, 1946) These 
| volumes portray “l’embryon de révolution prolétarienne . . . 
» dont celui-ci s’insére dans la révolution bourgeoise.” Guérin 
| covers the period from the fall of the Girondists to the execution 
of Baboeuf. Octave Festy has devoted a volume to the history 
of French agriculture during the great Revolution: L’ Agr- 
culture pendant la Révolution frangaise. Les Conditions de Production 
et de Récolte des Céréales. Etudes d’ Histoire économiques 1789-1795. 
| (Gallimard, 1947). Nor should we forget to mention the 
important study by Frédéric Braesch: 1789, L’ Année cruciale, 
published by Gallimard’ in 1941. (It appears that the book is 
now out of print). The author’s intention is “‘ mettre en pleine 
lumiére les faits les plus décisifs pour l’avenir parmi tous ceux 
de l’année en question; méditer les événements auxquels il 
convient d’attribuer l’échec de la tentative de compromis et de . 
| Révolution pacifique ; voir si, et 4 quelles conditions, celle-ci 
n’aurait peut-étre pas pu réussir ; rechercher enfin par la‘faute 
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de qui nous avons été entrainés 4 la Révolution violente que 
nous avons proposée ensuite pour modéle au monde entier.” 





exa 
lat 


M. Braesch’s book shows all the distinctive features of French,# , clas 


scholarship : meticulous mastership of the historical detail with 

an extraordinary power to arrive at tested generalisations. 
The same characteristics apply to three other important works, 

namely to Paul Hazard’s La Pensée Européenne au Dix-huitiém 


Siécle (3 vols., Boivin, Paris, 1946); to Sagnac’s La Formation ¥ 
de la Société Frangaise Moderne (2 vols., Presses Universitaires de f 


France, 1945 and 1946): and to Henri Brunschwig’s La Cris 
de L’ Etat Prussien du XVIII Siécle et la genése de la Mentalité 
Romantique (Presses Universitaires de France, 1947). 
M. Brunschwig’s book is without question one of the most 
outstanding contributions in the field of sociology of literature. 


I quote only a short passage in order to indicate the type of 


cautious generalisation for which French sociologists are so 
exemplary: “On peut se demander dans quelle mesure le 
romantisme est plus spécifiquement allemand. Le caractére des 
peuples varie au cours des siécles; 1|’éternélle Allemagne 
n’existe pas plus que la France éternelle. Mais il semble bien 
que certains peuples manifestent 4 travers leur histoire une 
certaine propension 4 préférer telle ou telle fagon de penser. 
Le rationalisme exerce sur la France un incontestable attrait. 
En Allemagne, le romantisme rencontre en général un préjugé 
favorable.” 

The theme of the Revolution of 1848 has been less cultivated 
in France in spite of its recurring actuality, for it is perhaps not 
unlikely—I am writing these pages two days after the French 
municipal elections of October 19th, 1947—that we are witnessing 
the dawn of a new plebiscitarian epoch in French history. Three 
works are of importance: Doctrines et Institutions politiques de la 
Seconde République par Paul Bastid (Hachette, 1945), a fine and 
well-constructed work which, in my opinion, must be considered 
one of the best works on this much neglected period. Ponteil’s 
1848 has been recently republished in the well-known Collection 
Armand Collin. Adrien Dansette’s book Deuxiéme Républiqu 
et Second Empire (Librairie Fayard, 1942) is remarkable for its 
brilliant analysis of the sociological ramifications of the French 
revolutions. Dansette links the period of 1848 with the general 
structure of French social history. “ La Révolution de 1789,” 
. he writes, “ avait abattu les cadres vétustes d’une société usée 
sans leur en substituer d’autres. Elle avait détruit ; elle n’avait 
pas construit. Dans l’absence de société organisée, ou, plus 
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SURVEYS 


exactement dans la société atomique qu’elle laissait aprés elle, 
la révolution industrialle groupait dans les villes, en face de la 


,classe toujours plus nombreuse, bientdt prolétariat, la bour- 


geoisie d’affaires, propriétaires des instruments de travail, tandis 
que les classes rurales demeuraient étrangéres 4 ce bouleverse- 
ment.” Accepting André Siegfried’s admirable formula: “ La 
France a le coeur 4 gauche et la portefeuille a droite ”— a 
dictum which perhaps does not only apply to France. 
M. Dansette divides the years from February 1848 to December 
1851 into the following four periodss “Les journées de 
Février se situérent principalement sur le plan du conflit 
idéologique: la petite bourgeoisie, une parfie méme de la 
moyenne bourgeoisie, firent alliance avec le peuple et assurérent 
le triomphe de la démocratie politique. Le cceur avait parlé. Au 
cours des semaines suivantes, la révolution évolua vers la lutte 
des classes: toute la bourgeoisie s’unit pour la défense de ses 
intéréts et conclut alliance avec la paysannerie qui l’aida a 
repousser le socialisme (mars-juin 1848) Souci du portefeuille ! 

Le socialisme vaincu, la bourgeoisie se divisa 4 nouveau autour 
de questions idéologiques (questions de régime et questions 

religieuses) (juillet 1848-mai 1850). Le cceur parlait derechef. 

Dans une quatriéme phase, la crainte de la lutte des classes et 

le conflit sans issue des idéologies conduisit au triomphe d’une 

dictature principalement appuyée sur la paysannerie et dont 

Parmée fut l’instrument (juin 1850—décembre 1851). La 

République s’était noyée dans le sang des journées de juin. 

Elle faisait peur. La royauté était impossible tant que les 

orléanistes ne fusionneraient pas avec les légitimistes. La 

dictature s’était naturellement imposée pour sortir de l’impuis- 

sance gouvernementale et parlementaire. Avec elle triompherent 

surtout le libéralisme économique et la bourgeoisie d’affaires. 

Le coup d’Etat sauvait le portefeuille, mais sans satisfaire le 

ceur, au moins celui des villes, car celui des campagnes ne 

battait pas.encore 4 gauche comme il le fit trente ans plus tard.” 

These sentences give an idea of the brilliancy of M. Dansette’s 

book. The lessons of the revolutionary period from 1848 to 

1851—a kind of laboratory for European political thought— 

deeply influenced the minds of men like Marx, Proudhon, 

Sainte-Beuve, Jacob Burckhardt, Konstantin Frantz, Herzen, | 
Sorel, Renan, and Lenin, not to mention many others. 

A valuable small book on Marx et Proudhon: Leurs Rapports 
personnels 1844-1847 (Economie et Humanisme, Paris, 1947) by 
Pierre Haubtmann is a colourful addition to our knowledge of 
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one of the richest periods of French history. Incidentally the 


great new edition of Proudhan’s OEwvres Compétes, published § 


by Marcel Riviére, is on its way to being completed. The most 
recent addition is a volume which contains Proudhon’s 
Philosophie du Progrés and La Justice poursuivie par L’Eglise. 

Of the more recent works in the fields of French con- 
stitutional history and law I mention Maurice Duverger’s: 
Cours de Droit Constitutionel (Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1947) 
of which the fourth edition has just been published. Duverger 
writes in the tradition ef the great French constitutional lawyers. 
Whereas the first part of this admirable book develops a general 
theory of the Smte, the second part gives a masterly sketch of 
the constitutional development of France from the Ancien 
Régime to (and including) the Fourth Republic. Professor 
Duverger has also written another book which, though more 
popular, is not less interesting: Les Constitutions de la France, 
published in the excellent series of the Presses Universitaires de 
France “‘ Que sais-je ?” Olivier-Martin’s condensed and pro- 
found Précis d’Histoire du Droit frangais (Petits Précis Dalloz) 
has recently been published in a fourth and revised edition. 
This book, too, is by now a classic. 

Two books, devoted to the immediate present of French 
politics, shall conclude our summary report: Jacques Fauvet’s 
small book : Les Partis Politiques dans la France actuelle (Le Monde, 
1947) has just come out a day or two before the municipal 
elections. These pages give the most up-to-date account of the 
French party structure. Michel Derré’s La Mort de /’Etat 
Républicain is a formidable and pertinent essay in administrative 
criticism written by a ‘ Maitre des Requétes au Conseil D’Etat.’ 
It bears the significant epigraph : Il n’y a point de patrie dans le 
despotisme. 

This small selection of important books must suffice. French 
spiritual life is as rich as ever. Perhaps it is the very wealth and 
density of French culture which makes French day to day 
politics so difficult, if not impossible. The clarté frangaise is not 
ready to compromise with the task of the day. And it is the 
art of compromise which is the secret of politics. 

J. P. Maver 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PHILOSOPHY AND Pouirics. By BERTRAND RussELt (National Book League 
and Cambridge University Press. 29 pp. 25. 6d.) 

ETHICAL AND PoLiTICAL THINKING. By E. F. Carrirr (Oxford University 
Press. 186 pp. 105.) 


PRacTICALLY every one agrees that politically and economically the 
world is in a nasty mess, and the mess has grown steadily nastier and nastier 
since 1914. The degeneration can be observed most easily in the world of 
things and in the society of men: the most savage wars, civil and inter- 
national; enormous destruction of human life and wealth; persecutions, 
cruelties, instability, miseries, aid want on a gigantic scale. But the degenera- 
tion can also be observed inside men’s heads and is almost certainly related, 
both as cause and effect, with the degeneration of their political and econ- 
omic life. The savage, persecuting, vindictive political ideologies which are 
produced by the catastrophes of our own age are of the same nature as the 
savage, persecuting, vindictive religious ideologies which produced and 
were produced by similar catastrophes in the 17th century. 

The books by Bertrand Russell and Mr. Carritt are well worth reading 
for the light which they throw upon this terrifying contamination of 
communal psychology. Though they differ considerably in many respects, 
their resemblance is more remarkable and more important. Both are extra- 
ordinarily English in their approach to the science, philosophy, and art of 
politics and both combine wisdom with a very pretty wit; indeed part of 
their Anglicanism as philosophers and sociologists consists in their convic- 
tion that it is disastrous to be serious all the time about such serious things 
as philosophy, the state, patriotism, or the proletariat. For if you take 
Luther’s view of religious dogma, or Hegel’s of the state, or Marx’s of 
economic determination, or Hitler’s of Jews or Germany, or the communist’s 
of capitalists or capitalism, you cannot joke about them, you must be deadly 
serious all the time—in every sense of the word deadly. The conclusion of 
Russell’s book is summed up in the following sentence : 

“ T conclude that, in our day as in the time of Locke, empiricist Liberalism 
(which is not incompatible with democratic socialism) is the only 
philosophy that can be adopted by a man who, on the one hand, demands 
some scientific evidence for his beliefs, and, on the other hand, desires 
human happiness more than the prevalence of this or that party or 
creed.” 

Absolute beliefs and belief in absolutes are more corrupting of human 
beings and of human society than even absolute power, and scepticism and 
agnosticism are among the most important ingredients of civilisation, the 
surest antidotes to the poisons of savagery, persecution and tyranny. Civil- 
ization begins only when men say: “I believe, but I may be wrong” ; 
itends when meg say: “I know; I know the truth; I know what you 
ought to do and it is my mission and duty to see that you do it.” In phil- 
osophy the empiricist’s theory of knowledge is, as Russell puts it, half way 
between dogma and scepticism. He believes because he must, but he holds 
that “almost all knowledge is in some degree doubtful.” In politics the 
empiricist will refuse to use every means to attain an end which he thinks 
good, because he may be mistaken about the end, and he will therefore 
tefrain from inflicting “a comparatively certain present evil for the sake of a 
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comparatively doubtful future good” ; unlike the dogmatic fanatic, he will 
be cautious, tolerant, compromising. 

Mr. Carritt divides his book into two parts. In the first he considers 
“ethical thinking”, such subjects as morality, rights, obligations ; in the 
second he considers “‘political thinking” and the relation of ethics to politics, 
It is a very interesting book. Mr. Carritt argues that a man’s obligations 
to his fellow men can be shown to be beneficence, improvement, and 
justice. In his application of ethical principles to politics he is essentially an 
empiricist. One example will show his method ; he prefers democracy or 
majority government to other forms, because it is a “device which we ought 
to adopt and maintain not for its own sake but for its results, though among 
the results for which we ought to adopt it is justice.” 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


PERSONALITY IN Potirics. Studies of Contemporary Statesmen, By Sir 
ARTHUR SALTER. (Faber C Faber. 253 pp. 125. 6d.) 

To treat this very interesting book adequately would require much more 
space than is available for a reviewer. It has two facets, one extremely 
entertaining, the other immensely complicated, obscure, but of great 
historical and social importance. The first is described in the subtitle. 
Sir Arthur has had, owing to his career, unusual opportunities of studying 
at close quarters, often intimately as well as at their work, those who, 
in Britain, America, France, Italy and China, have “ at the highest level ” 
been making the unfortunate history of the last half century. The bock 
contains studies of the character, methods, and achievements of nine Britons, 
six Americans, three Frenchmen, three Chinese, and one Italian. The 
studies on the surface are what the journalist call sketches, biographical 
portraits of the kind which A.G.G. years ago made so popular. Sir Arthur 
is a highly skilful portrait painter ; he draws the mind and manners cf his 
sitter with firm strokes and makes the portrait live both by his sympathetic 
understanding and personal reminiscences. Practically all the portraits are 
good ; particularly interesting are those of Balfour, Neville Chamberlain, 
Winston Churchill, Woodrow Wilson, Clemenceau, and Chiang Kai-Shek. 
We have only one reservation to make here. Sir Arthur records the faults, 
frailities, and failures of his sitters as he saw them, and the sincerity of his 
record is not open to question ; but the book as a whole leaves one with a 
feeling that there is something just a little wrong with the general standard of 
judgment. It is too favourable, too kind, to the actors. If the protagonists 
of statesmanship were quite as remarkable as Sir Arthur sees them, would 
the results of their statesmanship be quite so lamentable ? 

This brings us to the second facet. In a first chapter and a last chapter 
Sir Arthur considers the relation between the persons who at the seat of 
power deal with, and appear to control, events and the events themselves, 
and in all his portraitr and studies he has this problem at the back of his 
mind. How far does this great man really control events or make history ? 
This is a fascinating subject of great importance, and Sir Arthur has many 
interesting things to say about it. But it would be absurd to attempt to 
discuss it or his views in a short review. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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JOHN MURRAY 
OLD DIPLOMACY 


The Reminiscences of 
LORD HARDINGE OF PENSHURST, K.G., P.C. 


“In addition to relating his personal experiences amid the constant drama 
of international diplomacy, he presents a comprehensive view of the political 
situation as it unfolded to him at each stage. And he does it brilliantly.” 
The Sunday Times. With Illustrations. 18s, net. 


THE HOUSE OF PITT 
By SIR TRESHAM LEVER, Barr. 


“No one could have woven the private and public lives of a great family 
more dexterously into a more enjoyable book.”—Robert Lynd in The 
Observer. . With Illustrations. 21s. net. 


MIDDLE EAST JOURNEY 
By RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS 


All the countries of the Middle East pass under appreciative review in 
this original and highly constructive survey. With Illustrations. 15s. net. 


THE STRANGE ALLIANCE 


By MAJ.-GENERAL JOHN R. DEANE 
(Head of the American Military Mission to Moscow 1943-45) 
“ Differs from all other books on Russia in that it eschews theory and 
sticks to facts. Of the countless books on Russia this is the one which 
must be read.’”-—sIR R. H. BRUCE LOCKHART. 
“* Much the most interesting of recent books on Russia.”,—The Sunday Times. 
18s. net. 


CLASSICAL LANDSCAPE 


WITH FIGURES 
By OSBERT LANCASTER 


“An intelligent and stimulating book about modern Greece richly illus- 
trated. I love modern Greece almost as deeply as does Mr. Lancaster. 
I am often annoyed by the unreal books that are written about her. This 
book is not unreal. It is the country itself.’’ HAROLD NICOLSON in The 
Daily Telegraph. Illustrated in colour and line by the Author. 15s. net. 


50, Albemarle Street, W.1 
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FAREWELL TO EuropEAN History OR THE CONQUEST OF Nrntuism. By 
ALFRED WEBER. (Kegan Paul, Lid. 204 pp. 16s. net.) 


‘THis is a difficult book to read and understand. But it is worth reading 
and understanding. It is the work of a German philosopher of history, 
brother of a famous sociologist and philosopher, Max Weber. The two 
are in the line of the great German figures of the early 19th century. But 
there is something in the German mind and expression which makes their 
thought difficult to translate. German philosophers often appear to aim 
at profundity by obscurity. They are overwhelmed by their learning. 
Sentences packed with polysyllabic words and involved parentheses stretch 
over half a page and leave the reader gasping. The translator of the book 
has done his work almost too faithfully. He will not omit any of the 
compound words or any of the parentheses, which may seem natural to a 
German but not to the English reader. 

The book was written during the last phase of the war, when it was clear 
that Germany must collapse. It is a searching examination of the political 
causes of that disaster, and an attempt to show how the nihilism, which 
has resulted from the betrayal of the spiritual principles of European 
civilisation by Germans, may be overcome. It is Germany, and not the 
rest of the world, which has bidden farewell to European history. Professor 
Weber traces with breadth of knowledge the history of Europe, political, 
social, and cultural, over a thousand years. He picks out the supreme 
thinkers and creative artists of that period to indicate the development of 
ideas. Dante and Shakespeare; Leonardo and Michel Angelo; Pascal 
and Rembrandt; and so on. One of his root ideas is that there are 
transcendental forces beyond the material world, which man must respect 
if he is to achieve his destiny. These forces are embodied by Shakespeare 
as fairies and spirits; by Michel Angelo in his supreme sculpture and 
painting; by Rembrandt in “the light that never was on sea or land.” 
It was an essential trouble of the 19th century, the “ age of will” and of 
“ the unlimited prestige of science,” that the Germans, and to a less extent 
other peoples, took no heed of these forces ; and in the end the daemonic 
forces of evil broke out and plunged mankind in catastrophe. That significant 
idea is wrapped up bafflingly at evéry turn. An example may be found in 
the account of the tensions between the Church and the State in the Middle 
Ages: 

ai All these tensions and polarities between freedom and unfreedom, 

which with their powerful undercurrents have constantly shaken 
Europe and characterise her political being, and lastly the yawning 
disparities between the privileged and the unprivileged ending in 
conscious revolution—grew out of and flourished on the hot-bed of 
that original paradoxical antithesis between the homogeneity of 
straightforward youthful instinct and the schismatic and ascetic 
tendencies that later supervened.” 

Or again about the French Revolution : 

“* What underlay the spiritual ferment that could lead to so tremendous 
a thing as the French Revolution, with all its consequences for both 
good and ill, was nothing less than an actual and factual break-through 
on the part of mankind into a new, deep-lying layer of Transcendence. 
It was completed and made effective in that intoxication of optimism 
with its notion of man’s perfectibility. But when even the biologist 
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«“e 


to-day defines man, in contrast to animals, as “ the life-carrier born 
to freedom,” we should be quite clear by this time that the capacity 
to use freedom properly, and the way special to and specific of man by 
which this capacity may be reached, are two different things.” 

The Survey of European history till the 19th century leads on to the 
kernel of the book, which is an examination of the thought of Nietzsche, 
for whom the writer has almost unbounded admiration. Yet he recognises 
that Nietzsche’s doctrines of the worship of power and of the superman 
were the spiritual forerunners of Nazi brutality and bestiality. Nietzsche is 
“a phenomenon which is more massive and more cloven almost than that 
of any other great man.” But'while he exposed the hollowness of the 
bourgeois society of the 19th century, he sowed the seed for the destruction 
of the zoth century. “TI exult,” he wrote, “ in the progressive militarisation 
of Europe and in its inner anarchy: the days of sneaking hypocrisy are 
numbered.” War indeed begins in the mind of man; and Nietzsche’s 
picture of the master-class which should take the place of the servile 
democracies led on to the unrestrained will to power of Hitler. Weber is 
almost forthright in his condemnation of the doctrines : 


“ Of double-crossing, duplicity, defamation and all the Machiavellian 
‘virtue ’ so applauded by Nietzsche, down to the depths of swinishness, 
we have had such a sickener to-day that we hope it will rid us for 
centuries to come of the notion that we need cultivate evil in order to 
balance a too cosy life.” 

He is forthright, too, in his condemnation of the acts of the German people : 
“Has the bulk of our thinking youth felt the regime of terror for what 
it was, or for what every earlier generation in our history would have 
felt it to be—a disgrace that destroyed our country’s dignity ?... 
The essence of what has happened since 1933 is not the shattering of 
old prejudices and their replacement by something more genuine, not 
the expiry of outworn ideas, which were no longer able to control 
life in practice, and the emergence of new values that would have done 
away with them, not the destruction of a dead by a living world—not 
a bit of it.” 

When he comes to the remedy for the destructive nihilism of the last 
generation, his writing attains a certain directness. He expresses an 
admiration for the Anglo-Saxon peoples who achieved, as he thinks, the 
government of the masses in freedom, while in Germany the masses, 
“brutally expropriated of the intimations of transcendence, have become 
herd-minded and debased.” There must be in Germany a reform of 
education, and a new elite of those who have intellectual integrity, in order 
to train 

“a people that has newly apprehended the transcendental meaning 
of existence, proud to live for a humanity understood in all its diversity 
and profundity: to live in ‘oneness,’ in a freedom grounded in 
Transcendence but—what has never happened in Germany before— 
continued into practical life and politics . . . Our business is to talk 
of man and to think of him as man, and of the individual man in the 
mass.” 

His book is written for those who would dedicate themselves to the 

tealisation of a spiritually active elite. “It is presumptuous folly to work 

to create the super-man ; let us first create man.” 
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In the final chapter he gives examples of intimation of transcendence 
which may be sought in the physical, biological, and spiritual ideas of the 
time. Again he becomes so involved in expression that the sense is obscured. 
But as an analysis of European history and thought, particularly of the 
German contribution to it, of the disaster which has overtaken Germany 
and with it European civilisation, and of the way to recovery, the book, 
in spite of its frequent obscurity of substance and of style, is a serious 
and a significant contribution. 

NorMAN BENTWICH. 


ARGENTINA. By NorMAN MacKenzie. (Gollancz. 136 pp. 6s.) 


SPAIN is not the only surviving fascist and pro-nazi country. Mr. 
MacKenzie regards Argentina as being in a worse plight politically than even 
that unfortunate country. Yet in winning international recognition, 
membership of U.N.O., and even relatively friendly association with the 
democracies, General Peron has succeeded where General Franco failed. 

Can it be that our own close, trading links with Argentina and our 
economic needs have blinded us to the detestable nature of a regime with 
which we maintain friendly relations ? This interesting and readable book 
can be recommended to anyone who is concerned with the conditions in 
which British foreign and economic’ policy must operate and with the 
international political future. 

For the dangers are clear. A close watch was kept during the war on the 
efforts of Spanish propaganda, under Falangist direction and Nazi 
inspiration, to develop and use “ hispanidad ” or the sense of community 
between Spanish-speaking nations as a weapon of attack on the democracies. 
When the latter were fighting in a life and death struggle, allied with 
communism, and led by a liberal-minded United States, this had little 
immediate effect. Division among the victors may give to fascism its 
opportunity, and this is particularly the case in the states of north and south 
America. General Peron is described in this book as a “ Nazi agent... 
a man who throughout the war acted in the closest association with the 
Nazi political and military intelligence services and who has consistently 
protected the efforts of the Nazis to preserve some remnants of their 
economic power and their ideology.” This does not mean that he will 
subordinate the interests of Argentina, as he sees them, to the interests of 
Germany or even of Spain; but it is patent where his sympathies lie and 
that he has applied the Nazi methods to win electoral victory and maintain 
his power. The ambition to form a South American bloc dominated by 
Argentina remains. Sucha bloc might rapidly become of immense econorhic 
and political power. The main prerequisite for its formation is a similar 
fascist development in other Latin American republics bordering on 
Argentina. Their own social difficulties combine with Peron’s success to 
favour just such a development. 

Nor is it wise to overlook the present Argentine concern with efficient 
preparation for modern warfare or with the building of a strong economy 
and a strong industry as its necessary basis. Mr. MacKenzie tells us that 
more than half Argentine state expenditure goes to her armed forces, a 
striking condition for a country which can be in no fear of invasion. 

It is a pity that the book gives no reference to sources and no bibliography. 

H. R. G. GREAVES. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


USTICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE Law. By WriiirAmM A. Rosson. Second 
edition, revised and re-written, 1947. (Stevens 255.). 


TWEN TY years ago Mr. W. A. Robson wrote his Justice and Administrative 
Law, a pioneer’s exploration of an unmapped country. It estimated the 
contribution which the law-courts make to society ; it described the work 
of many departmental tribunals and assessed their advantages and dis- 
advantages. In effect the book asked us how judges could be made more 
administration-minded and how administrators could be made more judicial. 

In 1929, a year after Mr. Robson’s book appeared, Lord Hewart in 
The New Despotism almost created the impression of claiming that the function 
of decision was the monopoly of the courts. Was it true, we wondered, 
that administrative bodies could not be trusted to adjudicate ? Forthwith 


) Lord Sankey set up the Committee on Ministers’ Powers to answer that 


question among others. Official committees are not encouraged to wander 
outside their terms of reference, and here the terms were deliberately limited. 
It is not the national habit to institute roving investigations into the 


| philosophy oflawand government. Tnecommittee’s conclusions, reflecting 
| that effort of compromise with which so variously selected a body must 


purchase unanimity, were reassuring to the uncritical. Mr. Robson had 
been an indispensable witness before the committee, but his views, though 
mentioned with respect in the report, were not accepted. 

Now, twenty years after his first edition, he has published the second. 


Today there are many more tribunals to describe (he has had added personal 


experience of the work of some of them) and he has naturally seized the 


| chance to re-argue, in a separate new chapter, his differences with the 


committee. Some of his questioners were not the least shrewd and waywise 
administrators of their generation. Whatever we may think of the unusual 
candour with which he diagnoses their unreceptive hebetude, we can all 
congratulate an author who, after twenty years of striking changes in public 
affairs, happily finds so little of his earlier convictions to alter. 
Controversialists in this particular field sometimes suffer the affliction of 
the builders of Babel. What has “‘ administrative law ” meant respectively 
to Sir Albert Dicey, Lord Hewart, Sir Maurice Amos, Dr. C. K. Allen and 
Mr. W.1. Jennings ? ‘ Semi-judicial,’ remarked Lord Greene in the Plymouth 
case recently, is an expression “ well adapted to mislead ” unless the context 
be watched carefully. “I could wish,” said Lord Thankerton in the 
Stevenage case, “‘ that the word ‘ bias’ had been confined to its proper 
sphere.” And, when the meanings of words are agreed, the variety of the 
phenomena, and of the different blends of fact, law, and policy, will still 
obstruct classification. Sometimes the department decides at firsthand, 
sometimes. on an appeal. Housing and planning issues might form one 
gtoup, pensions questions another, and professional standards a third. 
An unphilosophical Englishman will ask to see specific instances before (if 
ever) he generalises. He might find some small-scale stuff if he picked a 
handful of sample jurisdictions out of the Home Office bag. Take Sunday 
cinemas in rural districts. The 1932 Act requires a local inquiry for 
ascertaining whether local opinion is for or against. We can imagine the 
cinema interests organizing one petition for the Ayes to sign, and a minister 
of religion another for the Noes ; the average inhabitant probably takes no 
ide. Thitty people may attend the inquiry, ten to“speak and twenty to 
applaud. The barrister appointed to inquire will probably report “I 
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consider that public opinion in the district seems to be in favour.” The 
Home Secretary then frames his order and submits it for the approval of 
Parliament. Here we see an ideal procedure—facts found by an independent 
tribunal, executive action taken thereon, and finally parliamentary control, 


Thus the steam-hammer cracks its nut. Somewhat similar, but with mor 


departmental discretion, are the appeals of dismissed policemen. Unless 


the Home Secretary thinks the appeal can be decided without oral evidence, F 
he appoints a tribunal (containing the element of police experience) to inquire 


and report. The notice of appeal, the appellant’s documents and th: 
tribunal’s report are considered by the Home Secretary who can either 
dismiss or allow the appeal or vary the penalty. The samples shade off into 
jurisdictions vital to the individual but mainly executive in pattern, like the 
authority. to approve a chief constable’s appointment. We may guess tha 
the local appointing body submits a short list to the Home Secretary and 
asks if there are any names to which he objects. He presumably gathers his 
information from his inspectors of constabulary. He must not blackball: 
candidate capriciously, but there is no open inquiry at which the rejected 
candidate can confront his detractors. 

From these mole-hills it is a long stride to the mountains of the New 
Towns Act or the Planning Act of 1947, where the local inquiry is just an 
early stage in the process of decision. There will thereafter be frequent 
communications and interviews with town clerks or other officials, and 
Parliament may go so far as to exclude the common-law rule of naturil 
justice, emphasized in the Errington case, that the local inquiry must not be 
resumed in private, with audience to one party alone. Somehow, we tel 
ourselves complacently, the thing works. More desperate remedies, like 
the Administrative Procedure Act adopted by the United States in 1946, 
might not suit us here. On the whole Mr. Robson can claim that his ideas 
are being carried out. His worst disappointment is the failure to accept his 
administrative court of appeal to which he would grant jurisdiction to revise 
the decisions even of ‘ domestic tribunals ’ — for instance, the expulsion of 
a member from a social club. Jeremy Bentham, we remember, wanted: 
system of “several administrational and virtually judicial tribunals ” and 
thought of allowing an appeal to the Prime Minister as umpire. Mr. 
Robson’s scheme has better prospects, especially if the competence and 
integrity of our civil service should fall away. In words which did not 
appear in his first edition he warns us of the dangers of using “ low-grade 
personnel appointed from outside the civil service on the cheap.” 

His volume, as might be expected, is a vigorous study of an important 
subject, covering far more than this review has managed tosuggest. Readers 
may not always agree with Mr. Robson, but they cannot afford to neglect 
him. CrciL Carr 


Coat. By D. R. Grenrett, M.P. (Gollancz 85. 6d.) 


‘THis book by the former Secretary for Mines (wrongly described 01 
the dust cover as Secretary of State) runs to 202 pages of print, of which 
111 consist of the Cgal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, and 24 of othet 
Appendices and diagrams not referred to in the general body of the book, 
leaving 67 pages of text as the effective content, deemed, apparently, by the 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


publishers to warrant a price of 8s. 6d. Unfortunately the high price set 
upon these few pages is far from justified by the value of their contents. 
The book claims to examine the defects from which mining has suffered 
and to advance proposals for remedying them. In fact it does nothing of 
the kind. It preeminently lacks any of the planning which Mr. Grenfell 
points to as so essential in mining, and consists of little more than a series of 
vety imperfectly related snippets of more or (often) less accurate 
information and statistics about coal, coal-mining and coal miners, from 
which one gathers that there is a lot of coal in the world, that coal is very 
fine stuff for which no alternative is in sight, that research is a “ good 
thing,” and that conditions of work must be greatly improved if the industry 
is to be made an attractive one. On the technical side little is said about the 
recommendations of the Reid Report, though one seems to detect an under- 
tone of disagreement with them. A few thought-saving suggestions, such 
as underground gasification, have been stirred into the mixture. 

Mr. Grenfell’s working places in the mine, in Parliament and elsewhere 
have provided rich reserves of material from which he might well produce 
an interesting human document. It is a pity that he should have elected, 
instead, to tackle a subject in which it would require more ability to organise, 
handle, and analyse the vast reserves of material available, and more 
appreciation of the psychological and technical problems of the coal industry, 
than he appears to possess. 
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TO THE BITTER END 
by 
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This book answers the questions — Was there a Resistance Move- 
ment inside Germany? If so, why was it inactive? Translated 
from the German by RICHARD and CLARA WINSTON 183, net. 
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Author of America Comes of Age, Suez and Panama, etc. 


A history of that region in which so many political tempests 
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MINORITIES IN THE ARAB Wortp. By A. H. Hourant. (Institute of 
International Affairs and Oxford University Press. 105. 6d.) 


Mr. HOURANI has supplemented his admirable study of Syria and 
Lebanon under the French Mandate by an exceedingly useful survey of the 
innumerable minorities of the Arab Middle East. Defining a minority asa 
community possessing legal nationality but differing from the prevailing 
majority either in religion (i.e., not Sunni Moslem), or in language (i.e., 
non Arabic speaking), or in both, he distinguishes 43 such, mostly religious 
(including Protestants as one), amounting to some 26% of the total 
population. After explaining with great clearness how they differ from the 
dominant community and from one another, he discusses their past and 
present status and circumstances, and speculates briefly about the probable 
future evolution of the problem. 

The problem is the intense feeling of separateness of those communities, 
their frequent lack of any consciousness of loyalty to the governments under 
whose control they happen to be, and their tendency in the past to look for 
foreign western aid. Hence the reluctance of the governments concerned 
to grant them the wide autonomy which they usually claim, as a matter of 
right rather than sufferance. Mr. Hourani rightly remarks that many of 
them tend to forget that majorities also have their rights. 

Most of these minorities, as a matter of fact, already enjoy considerable 
freedom. The Turks, under whom all of them lived until 1919, granted to 
every religious community the right to control its members in matters of 
property, marriage and divorce according to its own ecclesiastical laws ; 
and little attempt was made to impose the Turkish language and education. 
Hence an astounding variety of schools, producing, often in the same family, 
children with very different cultural backgrounds. This diversity the Turks 
encouraged, the unity of their subjects being the last thing they desired, and 
after the first world war the Mandatory powers left the system unchanged. 
But the newly-independent Arab states hesitate as to the degree of integration 
which can be enforced, while the minorities, now deprived of foreign help, 
hesitate as to the degree of assimilation which they can accept without losing 
their identity. 

It is, of course, the entanglement of nationalism with religion that is the 
main trouble, each cutting across and exacerbating the other. Until events 
show which of those two forces will be ultimately the stronger, speculation 
about the future is futile, and Mr. Hourani wisely concludes that “the sense 
that anything may happen” is at present the prevailing feeling. 

Orie or two minor points may be raised. On pp. 13 and 14 occur two 
contradictory statements about Lebannon ; the latter is the correct one, to 
the effect that no group there has an absolute majority, neither Sunni Moslem 
nor Maronite Christian. As regards French influence in that country, it 
is clear, two years after Mr. Hourani wrote, that, however weak it may 
now be politically, it is far from dead culturally. Finally may we observe 
» that half a guinea is a great deal for a book of 140 pages, excellent as it may 
be in itself ? 

R. H. Sorrav. 
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Number VI of the Economic 
and Social Studies published for 
the NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ReE- 
SEARCH, analysing the history 
of the British Clearing Banks, 
the discount market, and the 
so-called ‘ private banks ” be- 
tween the wars. 21s. net 


A History 


of Portugal 
H. V. LIVERMORE 


A comprehensive outline of 
Portuguese history from pre- 
Roman times to 1940. 7 maps 
and 13 plates. 36s. net 


The Soviet 
Economic 
System 
A. BAYKOV 


A reprint of Economic and 
Social Studies, Number VV, 
published for the NATIONAL 

TUTE OF ECONOMIC AND 
SocIAL RESEARCH. ‘The most 
comprehensive and informed 
work of reference on this 
Subject that we have yet had 
in this country.’ Maurice Dobb 
in The New Statesman. 30s. net 
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EGYPT 
by 
CHARLES ISSAWI 
15s. net 


(Published under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs) 


In this book the problems of Egypt are 
presented from a fresh and practical 
point of view. Instead of concentrating 
on the political scene, the author sets 
out to describe the social and economic 
development of the country down to the 
outbreak of the recent war. His work 
furnishes an indispensable background 
for an understanding of recent and 
present developments in the Nile delta. 


MINORITIES IN THE 


ARAB WORLD 
by 
A. H. HOURANI 
10s. 6d. net 


(Published under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs) 


“ 


. . The interpretation is sincere, 
frank and without illusions, both as t> 
the character of the Arab majority 
States and the true feelings of the 
minorities towards their neighbours . . ”’ 
—Fewish Chronicle 


RURAL LIFE IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


by 
JOHN M. MOGEY 
15s. net 


. .. A work of such importance that I 
shall begin my review of it by stating 
categorically that every Member of 
Parliament, every Minister of Religion, 
every member of a Council, Rural, 
Urban or County, every civil and 
municipal, and every person engaged or 
interested in Social Service should not 
only read but possess it . . .”—ST. 
JOHN IRVINE in the Belfast Telegraph 


THE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES OF THE 
EARL OF HALIFAX 


21s. net 


. . . I recommend these Speeches for 
careful reading. They are an eloquent 
and sustained exposition of the Tory 
way of life, and, in particular, of the 
enlightened Tory view of the Common- 
wealth. They range far beyond current 
politics and include an unforgettable 
essay on Abraham Lincoln. . 

—New Statesman 
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SALARIES AND ConDITIONS OF WWorK OF SocrAL WorkERS. A Report by a 
Joint Committee under the Chairmanship of T. S. Simey. (National 
Council of Social Service. 86pp. 25. 6d.) 


‘Tuis important report is the work of a very strong Committee whose 
members have a wide experience of social work both voluntary and statutory. 
Great weight must therefore be attached to its recommendations.: The 
essential facts had already been revealed in the report prepared by Miss 
Younghusband for the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and published 
earlier in the year, and there is no serious disagreement about them. Miss 
Younghusband’s enquiry was directed primarily to the question of training 
and Professor Simey’s Committee was mainly concerned with salaries, but 
the two problems are obviously related. Low salaries are an obstacle to 
improved (and more expensive) training, while inadequate training is an 
obstacle to higher salaries. This vicious circle is not, however, entirely 
unbreakable as is shown by the fact that both training and salaries have 
improved in recent years. Nevertheless the situation that the Simey Report 
seeks to remedy is serious enough’ 

The major difficulty is not so much to secure respectable starting salaries 
for social workers, though these are undoubtedly still too low, but rather to 
provide for adequate increments which are not dependent on promotion 
into one of the very few supervisory or administrative posts. Social work 
is a personal service for which talent and skill are required in the ranks and 
cannot be concentrated in an officer class. The finest qualities may be 
best employed in the humblest posts, and they deserve to be rewarded. 
Nevertheless there may be room for some reorganisation of the hierarchy 
with a view to extending the influence of the most talented and improving 
the service rendered by the less gifted, and the Committee might perhaps 
have given more attention to this problem. 


An analysis of the salaries of over 500 workers of all ages in various fields 
shows that 69 % receive less than £300 a year and only 5 % more than £500. 
The Committee recommends that the minimum starting salary should be 
£300 and that an experienced worker (without administrative responsibilities) 
should get from £350 to £450. In addition it proposes that dependants’ 
allowances and pensions, already provided to some extent, should be, 
general. Particulars are given of the Pension Fund started by the National 
Council of Social Service last year. 

These demands are modest enough, and yet the voluntary organisations 
are not in a position to meet them. Nor is the situation likely to get better. 
With the spread of the statutory services and in conditions of full employment 
there may well be a decrease in voluntary contributions and also in the 
supply of voluntary workers. To meet these difficulties the Committee 
proposes more grants to students in training, more subsidies out of public 
money to voluntary agencies, and, if necessary, a curtailment of the work of 
voluntary agencies sufficient to bring their expenditure within the limits of 
their income. It recognises that a tightening of control must accompany 
these measures, and makes two suggestions—first, that a Permanent Joint 
Committee representing the National Council of Social Service, the British 
Federation of Social Workers, and the Joint University Council for Social 
Studies and Public Administration should establish suitable salary scales, 
and secondly that public authorities should make their grants “ conditional 
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on the voluntary agencies following a sound policy of recruitment and 
training and adopting satisfactory scales of remuneration.” 

The truth is that the major voluntary agencies afe now semi-public 
bodies whose work is essential to the fulfilment of state policy. They must 
be organised and supported accordingly. But it follows that they are only 
semi-voluntary, and it may need more than a mere declaration of faith to 
keep alive that “ voluntary spirit ” to which the Committee attaches great 
importance. That the most powerful national organisations should combine 
in an effort to win for social workers full professional status and adequate 
salaries is in every way an admirable thing, but it is important that centralisa- 
tion and uniformity should not be carried too far. Room must be left for 
experiment and variety, for it is here that the voluntary principle can operate 
most freely. No doubt the Committee would agree, but it does not precisely 
examine the applicability of all its proposals to cases of this kind, and there 
ate one or two passages in the Report which have a faintly imperialist 
flavour. This may merely:reflect the impossibility of avoiding demarcation 
disputes when discussing social work. But whatever definition is adopted, 
the field covered is bound to include a great variety of services and of 
individual jobs. The Committee has set out the facts service by service, 
but its arguments and recommendations are couched in general terms. 
This is in accordance with its terms of reference. Its task was to explain 
the nature and magnitude of the problem and to devise machinery for the 
improvement of salaries and working conditions. It has fulfilled this task, 
and the ground is prepared for more detailed discussion. It is to be hoped 
that this will include some systematic “job analysis”, for without this a 
thorough overhaul of training, salaries, and organisation will hardly be 
possible. 

T. H. MARSHALL. 


Iraty. By EvisABETH WISKEMANN. (Oxford University Press. 150 pp. 55.) 


Traty since the war has been too much neglected in this country. 
The storm centres of Europe have been elsewhere. But the emphasis is 
now shifting. Since the formation of the’Cominform, with the Italian 
Communist Party as a foundation member, it has become clear that Italy 
shares with France the uncomfortable honour of being the arena where the 
struggle between extreme left and right is at its most intense. The struggle 
in Italy is not yet so intense as in France, because the Italian right has not 
yet found its de Gaulle. But the present violent strike tactics of the 
communists, together with the tragic weakening of the Socialists through 
the Nenni-Saragat split, must lead sooner or later to the emergence of an 
extreme right-wing “strong-arm” movement. The moderate Christian- 
Democratic government of de Gasperi can not long survive under such 
conditions. The situation bears an alarming resemblance to the chaotic 
days of pre-fascist Italy. If it is true that the situation brings forth the man, 
then Italy may well be due for a neo-fascist revival. 

The publication of Elisabeth Wiskemann’s short history of Italy is 
therefore very timely, since in a short space it provides a reliable guide to 
present-day Italy. It is a brave attempt at an almost impossible task: to 
contain the history and spirit of Italy in 150 pages. Miss Wiskemann 
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PROGRESS ? 


Is human progress a reality or an optimistic dream? Amid all the 
differences of opinion there is unquestionably one direction in which 
humanity has progressed—knowledge of the universe and of ourselves. 
The Rationalist Press Association exists to help in the study of modern 
science, philosophy, and religion, and has much to offer serious thinkers. 
A splendid central library is available to members, and summer schools 
and discussion groups are among the activities organized each year. 


WHY NOT JOIN TO-DAY ? 


A subscription of 10/6 will bring you the following literature 


THE LITERARY GUIDE AND RATIONALIST REVIEW 
(Monthly during year) 
THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL FOR 1948 


(Contributors include : Prof. A. J. Ayer, Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, George Woodcock, Prof. A. E. 
Heath, Dr. Martin Davidson, Dr. S. F. Nadel, Rupert Crawshay-Williams, R. Trevor 
Davies, Leonard Barnes, Dr. R. Money-Kyrle, and Dr. J. V. Simcox), and 


SIX THINKER’S FORUM PAMPHLETS 


Send your subscription to-day to: The Secretary, Rationalist Press 
Association Ltd., 5 Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 

















Two Notable Forthcoming Books 
Edmund Taylor 


RICHER BY ASIA 


Mr. Taylor served during the war in the U.S. Office of Strategic Services 

in India and South East Asia. His book is a fascinating and fair minded 

account of his experiences. It is also a penetrating analysis of the inter- 

actions of Western and Eastern civilisation, of which Ruth Benedict, the 

famous anthropologist, has said: “ It is a book for every thoughtful person 

who is interested in what is necessary if we are to achieve ‘One World ’.” 
About 16s. net. 


Maxwell Geismar 


THE LAST OF THE 
PROVINCIALS 


Mr. Geismar’s reputation as a critic was established by his studies of 
contemporary American novelists, WRITERS IN CRISIS. In his new 
book he deals with an earlier generation, including Sherwood Anderson, 
Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, and Scott Fitzgerald. About 16s. net. 
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contrives to condense all the essential history of the pre-fascist parliamentary 
monarchy, and of the fascist regime itself; without knowledge of this 
history an understanding of Italy to-day is impossible. A great lover of 
Italy for many years, she nevertheless sees her subject clearly, though with 
deep sympathy. It is this personal, yet critical approach which lends the 
book its chief asset: the presentation of the people of Italy in all their 
diversity. Her book is never just history: it is throughout the story of the 
Italian people, the people of whom Paolo Monelli wrote (quoted by Miss 
Wiskemann) : 

“ The Italians have certain qualities in common—among others gentilezza, 
a word which can be translated into no other language—sobriety, compas- 
sion, realism, a sense of property and of personal rights, of equity, of logic, 
and we have above all an equilibrium of the emotions which causes us to 
emerge quickly from anger or despair, from folly or joy. These are the 
qualities which degenerate into excess in individuals or classes of people 
suddenly divorced from their natural environment, or in a large part of our 
people in certain periods of suffering and distress. The gentilexyza degenerates 
into softness and servility, patience into cowardice, realism into dishonesty, 
the sense of property into avarice and jealousy, the balanced emotions 
into scepticism or inertia; our imaginativeness makes us into liars, our 
artistic proclivities into buffoons and windbags, our vitality makes us 
tragically obsessed by sensuality.” 

Unfortunately, the Italians are now living in times of suffering and 
distress. The years of fascism were succeeded by the deep disillusionment 
that followed the fall of Mussolini, when the Allies failed to trust the 
Italian resistance movement, into which the Italians threw themselves with 
great courage and abandon. Few people in this country have any idea of 
the magnitude and achievements of this second “ risorgimento,”’ because 
it happened at a time when all our attention and emotions were inevitably 
and naturally directed towards the German war. Miss Wiskemann’s full 
and moving account of those exciting days can do much to dispel our 
ignorance, but it cannot touch the Italian disillusionment which followed. 
To this disillusionment was added some bitterness, when the terms of the 
Peace Treaty became known, terms which Italians of all parties feel to be 
unjustifiably harsh. And now, in 1947, the Italians are faced once more 
with the instability and weakness of their parliamentary democracy, power- 
less, as it seems, to check black markets and corruption. The wheel has 
come full circle to 1920. No wonder that the tendency, noted by Monelli, 
of their many fine qualities to degenerate in times of distress is made manifest 
once more. In such circumstances, the Italians are only too likely to turn 
to a communist dictatorship, or, probably more likely, to turn once more 
to a fascist type of government, promising order, efficiency and national 
greatness. 

One of the weaknesses of this otherwise comprehensive book is its failure 
to analyse the economic causes of most of the present Italian difficulties. 
The widespread black market, the administrative corruption, and the ever 
rising prices all spring from the present acute shortage of food, coal, and 
raw materials of all kinds. Italy was almost the last country in the world 
that should have been subjected to the absurd unrealistic autarkic policy 
of Mussolini. The effects of that policy are still apparent: they are now 
aggravated by the world shortage of coal and food. The result is the 
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appalling economic plight of Italy, which has now earned her a first 
preference in the American interim foreign aid scheme. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that this short study should add the 
economic scene to the historical, cultural, and political, but without it the 
picture is not complete. However, the economic aspect has recently been 
covered with clarity and vigour by Ivor Thomas, in his Problem of Italy: 
an Economic Survey: in compensation, Miss Wiskemann’s book includes 
much on the political and cultural side, that has not been so well done since 
the war. 

ANNE WHYTE. 


THE Economic ProsBL—EM IN PEACE AND WAR: SOME REFLECTIONS ON 
OBJECTIVES AND MECHANISMS. By LioNEL Rosstns. Macmillan, 35. 6d. 


‘THis very little book—there are only 86 loosely printed pages of it— 
is in the nature of a confession of faith. What Professor Robbins is 
attempting to do is to re-state his economic attitude in the light of his 
wartime experience as a temporary Civil Servant largely concerned with 
government control and planning of economic affairs. The effect of this 
experience has been substantially to modify his pre-war vehemence on the 
side of unregulated private enterprise but not to cause him fundamentally 
to shift his ground. He has no doubt that war controls were necessary or 
that the state in wartime must, under modern conditions of warfare, take 
full command of all the national resources, including the national manpower ; 
but his strong propensity to favour private enterprise leads him to devote a 
considerable part of his space to developing this somewhat obvious point, 
and even to appear at one stage to take seriously the notion of conducting 
war under the institutions of the free market. Having demolished this 
‘ Aunt Sally,’ Professor Robbins proceeds to consider the very real difference 
between control and planning in wartime, when the ends are from the 
standpoint of planners essentially non-economic and given, and similar 
control in time of peace, when there is no corresponding agreement about 
objectives. He rightly concludes that, in time of peace, the purpose of the 
economic system must be broadly that of satisfying the consumers’ desires, 
but he is much more willing than-he used to be to admit that these desires 
cannot be simply taken as given and that the state must set out to influence 
them by regulating the distribution of income in the community. He 
. continues, however, to believe that the correct instrument for this regulation 
is the tax system, and to object to any sort of planning which involves 
substituting for the consumers’ actual desires, as modified by adjustments 
in the distribution of income, decisions of the planners about people’s needs 
or what they ought to want—at any rate where this goes beyond the realm 
of collective goods such as education and health services. He discusses 
briefly the proposals put forward by Lerner and others for a planned market 
economy, using consumers’ offers as the basis for its decisions about pro- 

- duction; but he is suspicious of this, mainly on grounds of the large 
element of bureaucracy which he thinks likely to be involved. He comes 
down finally, for peace-time, on the side of a mainly unplanned market 
economy ; but there is a pleasant change in his latest exposition of his views 
from the harsh dogmatism of his earlier writings. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


THE Goip STANDARD IN THEORY AND Practice. By R. G. Hawrrry, 
(Longmans. 280 pp. 95. 6d.) 


"THE first edition of this well-known book consisted of the four lectures 
which Mr. Hawtrey delivered to the Institute of Bankers in 1926 shortly 
after the restoration of the gold standard. It was twice reprinted in the 
crisis year of 1931. In 1939 Mr. Hawtrey revised it in a new edition, making 
it more of a whole and more suitable for the general reader. The present 
is the fifth edition, brought up-to-date, principally by an account and 
criticism of the Bretton Woods plan. The great objection to the plan, in 
Mr. Havwtrey’s view, is its failure to provide any safeguard against unlimited 
monetary expansion. The book is invaluable to any one who wishes to 
understand the many intricate problems connected with a monetary standard, 


CONSTITUTION, ELECTORAL LAws, TREATIES OF STATES IN THE NEAR AND 
Mrippte East. By HELEN MILLER Davis. (Duke University and Cambridg 
Press. 446 pp. 275. 6d.) 

This is a very useful book for the advanced student of politics, since it 
contains material not easily obtainable elsewhere. The countries covered 
in the first part are Afghanistan, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Palestine, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Transjordan, and Turkey. ‘ For each is given the law 
or instrument establishing the constitution, while in some cases treaties or 
other documents relevant to the constitution are added, e.g., the treaty of 
alliance between the United Kingdom and Iraq of June 30, 1930. The 
second part contains multilateral treaties and agreements, e.g., the Pact of 
the League of Arab States of March 22, 1945. 


THe YEAR Book or Wortp AFFairs, 1947. Edited by G. W. Keeton 
AND GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER. (Steven. 344 pp. 205.) 

This is a new annual sponsored by the London Institute of World Affairs. 
It contains twelve papers, ranging over a wide field of international politics 
and economics. ‘The authors are authorities and the standard remarkably 
high, as one would expect from the editors. One of the best papers in the 
volume is on Permanent Features of Soviet Foreign Policy by Dr. W. Gurian. 
Professor Keeton’s article on Nationalism in Eastern Asia deserves study 
by any one concerned with the impending “ settlement” of eastern Asia. 
International Law and Society by Dr. Schwarzenberger and The Future of 
International Economic Institutions by Professor A. G. B. Fisher are also 
particularly interesting. 


THE, AFTERMATH OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS: THE CONCERT OF EuROPE— 
AN ExPERIMENT. By H. G. ScHENK. (Kegan Paul. 228 pp. 108.) 

Dr. Schenk, who is a lecturer in history at Oxford University, has produced 
an extremely scholarly and valuable work which throws new light directly 
upon the past and by reflection upon the present. His learning is immense 
and only occasionally does he yield to the Germanic tendency to allow it to 
dominate the author and the book. We are passing to-day through the same 
kind of after-effects—though intensified—of a great war which Europeans 
had to struggle through between 1815 and 1825. Dr. Schenk’s book isa 
study of the political and economic problems and troubles of the earliet 
period. In Parts I and II he is concerned with the origins of the Holy 
Alliance and the working of the Concert of Europe, the political instruments 
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by which our ancestors attempted to stabilize the new order. Part II 
however, which is the best part of the book, is much more than a study 
of the political machinery, for it contains a brilliant analysis of the social 
and economic condition of the principal European countries. Part III, 
which is the least satisfactory portion of the work, traces the dissolution 
of the Concert. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE Dominions. By ALEXANDER Brapy. (Canadian & 
Royal Institute of International Affairs and Oxford University Press. 475 pp. 
215.) 

Tue British CoMMONWEALTH & WorLD Society. PROCEEDINGS OF THIRD 
UNOFFICIAL CONFERENCE RELATIONS, 1945. (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs & Oxford University Press. 204 pp. 155.) 

Students of the British Commonwealth and its problems owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Royal Institute for the preparation and publication of these 
two books.The first is a comparative study of the political institutions of 

Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. But it is something 

more than that, for the political machinery is studied in relation to the 

background of geography, race, economics, etc. It is a book well worth 
close study. So is the second volume. It contains a summary of the 
discussions held at the third conference on Commonwealth relations which 
met under the auspices of the Institute. The subjects discussed included 
security, economic problems, migration, colonies, and racial problems, 

The calibre of the conference can best be shown by the fact that among - 

‘ the British delegates were Mr. Creech Jones, Lord Hailey, Mr. John 

Coatman, Sir Walter Layton, Mr. Lionel Curtis, Sir Frederick Whyte, and 

Professor Allan Fisher. 


CoMEs THE RECKONING. By Sir Ropert Bruce LockHart. (Putnam. 
384 pp. 18s.) ° 

Oxp Dirptomacy. THE REMINISCENCES OF LoRD HARDINGE OF PENSHURST. 
(Murray. 288 pp. 18s.) 

These two books may be read for entertainment or for the light which 
they throw upon the Foreign Office, the art and practice of diplomacy, 
and the history of the last 67 years. Both authors began their careers in 
the Foreign Office. Sir Robert is a K.C.M.G., though he does not announce 
the fact upon the title-page of his book ; on the title-page of Lord Hardinge’s 
book there appears the following letters after his name: “K.G., P.C, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.1., G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., LI.D.” The difference 
is nat unimportant. Lord Hardinge, who entered the Foreign Office in 1880 
and whose reminiscences go down to the year 1924, was probably the most 
successful British diplomatist of his generation. He belonged to the old 
school and conformed to its traditions ; his book, though interesting and 
informative, is, as one would expect, urbane and discreet. It deals with his 
diplomatic career only, and a further volume will deal with his experiences 
as Viceroy. Sir Robert belongs to a much later school ; he is a rebel against 
much of the Foreign Office tradition and something of a stormy petrel. 
He left it after the first war, and returned to it during the second and became 
in time Director-General of the Political Warfare Executive. He is a natural 
raconteur and has refined his natural gift by a good deal of art. His book 
is therefore extremely entertaining, but the historian will find that it throws 
much light—often rather surprising—upon events and the persons, great 
and small, who dealt with those events during the war. 
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